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EDITORIAL 


The Roger Lancelyn Green Memorial Lecture 1998 was given in 
London by Dr Hugues Lebailly, an outstanding Lewis Carroll scholar. 
Since he first joined the Society a few years ago, he has gained an 
international reputation as a speaker, drawing upon the amazing 
database of Carrollian material which he has painstakingly compiled. 
Those of us who have heard his lectures have been enthralled; yet we have 
been conscious of the many members around the world who have not had 
the opportunity of hearing him speak. It 1s therefore with particular 
pleasure that we bring to all our members ‘Lewis Carroll and the 
Victorian Cult of the Child’. 

A lot of interest was generated by Dietrich Helms? article, ‘Alice on the 
Musical Stage’, which appeared in the first issue of The Carrollian. We are 
pleased to welcome him back to our pages with lis new article, ‘Dramatic 
Adaptations of Lewis Carroll’s Works’. It 1s possible that members can 
extend the list, in which case we shall be very pleased to hear from them. 

Miktko Chimort 1s no stranger to members who attend our London 
meetings. In this issue we are pleased to publish her article on the 
remarkable Alice illustrations of a famous Japanese artist, Shigeru 
Hatsuyama. In Sally Zigmona’s article, she puts forward her theory that 
Lewis Carroll had Asperger Syndrome. 

Fernando Soto’s letter in the last issue provoked an instant response 
from Selwyn Goodacre, which we are happy to publish. A little controversy 
adds spice to our pages. In addition, Ivor Davies wonders about Lewts 
Carroll and the Tarasque, and whether the legend influenced him in 
writing The Hunting of the Snark. 

Keep sending your letters. We enjoy hearing from you. 


Anne Clark Amor 
Editor 


THE ROGER LANCELYN GREEN MEMORIAL LECTURE 
1998 


C. L. DODGSON AND THE VICTORIAN CULT OF THE CHILD: 
a reassessment 
in the centenary year of Lewis Carroll's death 


by Hugues Lebailly 


In this year 1998 we commemorate the hundredth anniversary of Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson’s death. To the many who think, with Kathleen Blake, 
that ‘what Charles Dodgson did is less interesting than what Lewis Carroll 
wrote ,' that may not seem a major event. Yet, to anyone who is willing to 
search beyond the superficial and much prejudiced surface view of his 
personality still prevalent even in many learned circles, his sudden death in 
January 1898, a few months after those of Leighton, Millais and Burne- 
Jones, marks the end of an era. Jt abruptly put an end to one of the most 
exhaustive testimonies available on the reception of artistic works and 
cultural events of all kinds by a deeply religious member of the educated 
Victorian middle-class, with exceptionally eclectic interests. 

Such an assertion may sound paradoxical to those who still think of 
Dodgson as a monomaniac pervert, engrossed in a perpetual little girl hunt, 
attending only those plays in which child actresses filled the major parts, 
and attracted to Burlington House and the Grosvenor Gallery by the single 
hope of contemplating the latest of Millais’s sentimental portraits, if not any 
- to uS - Outrageous prepubescent nudes. It would of course be preposterous 
to attempt to dispute the reality of that fascination, and to deny that it ever 
played a part in his choice of theatrical performances or in his more frequent 
visits to some of his painter-friends’ studios. A close study of the original 
manuscripts of his diaries,” and of the hundreds of his letters collected by 
Morton N. Cohen,’ will nevertheless convince any unbiased researcher that 
such incentives commanded merely a minority of his artistic and cultural 


Kathleen BLAKE, Play, Games, and Sport: The Literary Works of Lewis Carroll, Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca & London, 1974, p. 11. 

2. The first five volumes of which, covering the years 1855-68, have already been published for the first 
time in complete and unabridged form by Edward WAKELING for the Lewis Carroll Society, Luton, 1993, 
1994, 1995, 1997 & 1999, under the title of Lewis Carroll's Diaries, the Private Journals of Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson. Roger Lancelyn GREEN’s two-volume edition, The Diaries of Lewis Carroll, Cassell, London, 
1953, did not reproduce the whole of the manuscript, now at the British Library, but only a heavily edited 
typescript prepared for him by C. L. Dodgson’s nieces, Frances Menella and Violet Dodgson. [Henceforth 
WAKELING & GREEN] 

3. Morton N. COHEN, The Letters of Lewis Carroll, 2 vol., Macmillan, London, 1979. 
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engagements, and that the range of his centres of interest was much wider 
than expected. 3 

Far from singling him out among the society of his time, his very 
attraction to the immature female form was shared, to a lesser or higher 
degree, by so many of his contemporaries among the literary and artistic 
élites, as even a cursory glance at their private writings will prove, that it 
should rather be perceived as supplementary evidence of his sharing one of 
the most typical attitudes of his time. In the same way, scores of excerpts 
from play or exhibition notices in the Victorian periodical press can be 
quoted that testify to the moderation of Dodgson’s praises of the 
performances of child-actresses, or the beauty of immature stunners on 
canvas, compared with some professional critics’ floods of superlatives. 


A Far From Exclusive Interest 

Throughout his adult life, from his early twenties in 1855 to the very 
last weeks of 1897, less than a month before his death, Dodgson was an 
insatiable and enthusiastic theatre-goer and exhibition visitor. Over the 
thirty-eight years documented by his diaries - the volumes covering April 
1858 to May 1862 having unfortunately disappeared - he hardly ever missed 
a major summer show, paying a total of 186 visits to the Royal Academy, 
the Grosvenor, New, and French Galleries, as well as to the British Artists and 
British Institution, and various other minor collections. He attended no 
fewer than 489 theatrical performances, during which he saw 697 plays and 
operas. The comments he committed to his diaries on most of them mention 
870 names of actors and actresses of all ages, sometimes simply listed, but 
often supplied with some form of evaluation of the quality of their acting. 

Though it is indeed indisputable that the majority of his stage-friends 
were child-actresses, with the notable exception of the Terry sisters, Kate, 
Ellen, Marion, and Florence, whose friendship he treasured all his life, this 
does not at all reflect the respective proportions of his interest in the 
performances of adult and child performers. Of the 870 players nominally 
identified, 720 belonged to the former age group, and 150 to the latter. 
This is indeed far from negligible, but it roughly reflects the proportion of 
child parts on a Victorian stage that swarmed with the moving orphans and 
innocent victims of their elders’ cruelty indispensable to the numerous and 
ever successful dramatizations of Dickens’s novels and adaptations of French 
melodramas, as well as with the cute clowns and columbines of the 
traditional Christmas pantomimes. 

Dodgson’s expertise in evaluating the naturalness and cleverness of the 
youngest female members of the casts he watched has seldom been disputed. 
Ample proof of his critical competence is given by his being one of the very 


few who immediately realised the exceptional gifts of the little Mamillius 
(Ellen Terry) in Charles Kean’s revival of A Winter’s Tale at the Princess’s 
theatre in 1856. Neither The Athenaeum, The Art-Journal nor Henry Crabb 
Robinson perceived the promise that this first appearance in London of the 
future undisputed star of the Victorian stage held in store.* The critic from 
The Times was the only professional reviewer to pinpoint her ‘vivacious 
precocity that prove[d] her a worthy relative of her sister’, Kate, already 
acknowledged as the rising star of the decade.? Dodgson, who had just 
launched on his own career as an assiduous Thespian devotee, did not 
compare her with her elder sister, whose acting he had not yet seen, but wrote 
that he had ‘especially admired the acting of the little Ellen Terry, a beautiful 
little creature, who played with remarkable ease and spirit.” 

But the delightful vision she offered him then, and as Puck six months 
later, when she was also praised by A. G. C. Liddell, Henry Morley and The 
Illustrated London News, whose critic claimed that she played better than he 
had ‘ever yet seen the trying part filled’,’ was far from representing the be- 
all and end-all of his joys as a greenhorn theatre-goer. It was to the ‘exquisite 
vision of Queen Catherine’, in Charles Kean’s production of Henry VIII the 
previous year, that he owed ‘the greatest theatrical treat [he] ever had or 
expect[ed] to have’,® just as the equally childless Hamlet, got up later in 1855, 
brought him ‘hours of unmixed enjoyment’.” 

His enthusiasm two years later for ‘the exquisitely graceful and beautiful 
Ariel’ of the thirteen-year-old Kate Terry in whom J. W. Cole also found 
‘the true spirit of Ariel’, is to be re-examined in the light of Henry Crabb 
Robinson's regret that she was ‘too large and heavy’ for the part, ‘though a girl 
... too bulky and coarse’,!® hence hardly alluring to a so-called paedophile 
exclusively eager for immature forms! Moreover, a few lines further down in 
his very detailed account of that performance of The Tempest, still at the 


* The Athenaeum, n° 1488, 3 May 1856, p. 561; The Art-Journal, 1 June 1856, pp. 190-1; The London 
Theatre, 1811-1866, Selections from the Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson, ed. by Eluned BROWN, The 
Society for Theatre Research, London, 1966, pp. 201-2 [20 July 1856]. 

* ‘The Times, 1 May 1856, quoted by David F CHESHIRE in his Portrait of Ellen Terry, Amber Lane 
Press, Charlbury, 1989, pp. 15-6. 

° Monday 16 June 1856, in WAKELING, vol. 2, 1994, p. 83. 

7 A.G.C. LIDDELL, Notes from the Life of an Ordinary Mortal, John Murray, London, 1911, p. 19; 
Henry MORLEY, The Journal of a London Playgoer, G. Routledge, London, 1866, pp. 155-8; The Illustrated 
Times, 25 Oct. 1856, quoted by Christopher ST JOHN in his Ellen Terry, The Bodley Head, London, 
1907, note p. 7. 

8 Friday 22 June 1855, in WAKELING, vol. 1, 1993, pp. 105-6. 

» Wednesday 16 January 1856, in WAKELING, vol. 2, 1994, p. 20. 

10. Friday 3 July 1857, in WAKELING, vol. 3, 1995, pp. 81-2; John William COLE, The Life and 
Theatrical Times of Charles Kean, 2 vol., Richard Bentley, London, 1860, vol. II, pp. 216-23; The London 
Theatre, 1811-1866, Selections from the Diary of Henry Crabb Robinson, op. cit., p. 204 [6 August 1857]. 


Princess’s, Dodgson acknowledged that “Miss Carlotta Leclerque made a 
charming Miranda.’ | 

From a certain Miss Stewart, ‘a remarkable Scotch beauty’, who acted 
‘Mrs Squiffen’ in My Friend from Leatherhead by Edmund Yates and N. H. 
Harrington, which he saw at Edinburgh's Theatre Royal in that same year, 
1857,'! to ‘a very pretty’ Miss Hilda Rivers who was the ‘Maggie’ of Love in 
Idleness, by L. N. Parker and E. J. Goodman, at Oxford’s New Theatre forty 
years later,!* many lesser actresses whose faces or figures gladdened his eye 
so much that he felt urged to commit their names and physical assets to his 
diary. Most amateurs and professionals agreed with Dodgson that Miss 
Helen Faucit, the future Mrs Theodore Martin, ‘beautifully looked and acted 
the part’ of ‘Imogen’ in Cymbeline at Drury Lane in 1864,"° that Miss Mary 
Anderson was a ‘very graceful and beautiful’ Greek statue whose artfully 
draped dress revealed much of her shapely body in Gilbert’s Pygmalion and 
Galatea at the Lyceum in 1885,'* or that Mrs Cyril Maude, Miss Winifred 
Emery by birth, was a ‘superb’ Lady Babbie in J. M. Barrie’s The Little 
Minister in 1897." Yet who else bears witness to us of the charms of Miss 
Wallace, ‘a very pretty new actress in a minor part’ of J. B. Buckstone’s The 
Green Bushes, at the Strand in 1865,'° or those of Miss Ione Burke, ‘very 
pretty as ‘Kate’ in T. H. Bayly’s Perfection at the Haymarket in 1867?!” Who 
else paid tribute to the ‘young and very pretty’ Miss F. Hastings, who made 
fun of Mary Eastlake’s acting in The Silver King in W. Warham’s parody of the 
famous play, got up at the Strand in 1883 as Silver Guilt?"® 

Percy Fitzgerald had little fondness for Teresa Furtado, whom he 
described as one of those actresses ‘who have a noisy clientele, and whose 
reputation is chiefly based on physical attractions.’!” She is consequently a 
young lady one would hardly expect Dodgson to have admired - and yet he 
found her ‘excellent’ in J. B. Buckstone’s Good for Nothing at the Adelphi, in 
1864, and praised her ‘pretty and lively’ “Katherine Kloper’ in J. S. Coyne’s 
Pas de Fascination at the same theatre in the following year!?? When, in 


'!. Friday 11 September 1857, in WAKELING, vol. 3, 1995, p. 102. 

12, Saturday 15 May 1897: not in GREEN. 

'3. Friday 28 October 1864, in GREEN, vol. I, p. 223. 

4 Wednesday 22 April 1885, in GREEN, vol. II, p. 435. 

' Saturday 20 November 1897, in GREEN, vol. II, p. 542. 

16. Saturday 4 February 1865, in GREEN, vol. I, p. 226. 

17. Wednesday 10 April 1867, in GREEN, vol. IJ, p. 256. 

'8. Friday 9 November 1883: not in GREEN. 

1. Percy FITZGERALD, Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect, Tinsley Brothers, London, 1870, 
pole: 

20. Wednesday 12 October 1864, in which she appears as ‘Mrs Clarke’, her future husband’s name, in 
GREEN, vol. I, pp. 222-3; Thursday 21 December 1865, in GREEN, vol. I, p. 238. 
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Louey Webb 
Photo: courtesy of the Charles Lovett Collection 

October 1879, he went to hear - and watch - for the third time Offenbach’s 
Madame Favart, adapted by H. B. Farnie, he so greatly missed the delightful 
Florence St John, who had ‘acted, and sang, most charmingly’ on the two 
previous occasions, that he confided to his diary his ‘great disappointment’ 
and his aggravation that ‘no apology was given’ for that by the management. 
A fourth visit to the Strand, two months later, was up to his expectations 
again, and all the more so as Violet Cameron, another young actress he was 
far from indifferent to, had joined the cast in the interim.”! 

Much of the responsibility for the distorted and restricted image of 
C. L. Dodgson that this paper is trying to fight probably lies in his nieces’ 
clumsy editing of the original manuscript when they prepared the typescript 
Roger Lancelyn Green had to work from. By omitting, for the sake of their 
much loved uncle’s memory, any mention of his enthusiasm for such ‘low 
actresses’ as operetta singers and dancers, as well as his regularly repeated 
attendance at such plays as Madame Favart, Olivette, Lurette, Rip Van Winkle, 
Les Cloches de Corneville, Dorothy, La Cigale, or Sweet Lavender, and other 
‘vulgar entertainments’, acted by a bevy of young beauties, while they 
retained most of his visits to ‘innocent’ children’s pantomimes, they 
unwittingly helped to build, or at least to reinforce, his reputation as an 
exclusive admirer of immature forms. 

This most unfortunate bowdlerization not only aimed at concealing what 
they deemed his most dubious theatrical tastes, it also left out most of his 
indulgences in his still more embarrassing fad for Miss Saigeman’s swimming 


21. Friday 25 July 1879, Saturday 13 September 1879, Saturday 4 October 1879, Saturday 20 December 
1879: not in GREEN. 


entertainments and Miss Louey 
Webb’s underwater shows, 
performed respectively at 
Eastbourne’s Devonshire Baths 
and on Brighton Pier, though 
on at least two occasions a 
mention of the latter slipped 
out unnoticed, including the 
very first one, in July 1887, 
when he noted that ‘as Miss 
Webb [was] 18, and 
beautifully formed, the 
exhibition [was] worth seeing, if 
only as a picture’.”” 

A similar weeding out seems 
to have been applied to 
Dodgson’s reports of his visits to 
public exhibitions as well as to 
his artist friends’ studios, 
though a few masterpieces by first rank painters such as Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti and Frederic Leighton did escape this ‘purification’ process. Such was 
the happy lot of the former’s “The Beloved’ and, still more surprisingly, 
‘Venus Verticordia’, one of Rossetti’s very scarce bare-breasted ‘stunners , 
which Dodgson described as ‘a new picture that he is now at work on, 
[which] will be very beautiful’, adding: ‘It represents Venus (head and 
shoulders), with some butterflies hovering round her head; the background 
is to be roses.’*? This should have started the upholders of the woman-hater 
theory thinking. 

Though it is in no way certain Dodgson had the oil painting in mind, as 
he might have watched the artist in the process of completing a watercolour 
version he was doing ‘at the same time’, according to R. L. Megroz, who 
defined it as ‘although rather sentimental and luscious ... quite inoffensive’, 
adding that ‘that is more than one can say for the oil’; yet one would hardly 
have expected Dodgson to approve of a pagan icon that disturbed John 
Ruskin so much that he could not even speak his mind openly, but had to 
charge the ‘awful’ flowers around the figure with the ‘coarseness’, the 
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D. G. Rossetti: Venus Verticordia 


22. Wednesday 13 July 1887, in GREEN, vol. II, p. 452. 

3. Friday 24 June 1864, in GREEN, vol. I, p. 217. 

4. R.L. MEGROZ, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Painter Poet of Heaven in Earth, Faber & Gwyer, London, 
1928, pp. 197-8. 


‘conditions of non-sentiment’ that he perceived in the latter,’? and which 
Frederick George Stephens described in The Athenaeum as a ‘winner of 
hearts, [who] recks not of the soul’, concluding that ‘there is more of evil than 
of good in her’!?° 

Though the works of the President of the Royal Academy were rarely 
deemed so potentially corruptive by the major periodicals of the late 1870s, 
it is nearly as inexplicable, within the commonly accepted definitions of 
Dodgson’s aesthetic preferences, that he should have thought ‘lovely’ two of 
the three unfinished paintings he saw in Frederic Leighton’s studio in the 
summer of 1879: ‘a sort of “Hero” on the shore (nude figure, seated, back 
view) ... and a female figure which looks very queer at present, as the 
(unfinished) drapery only reaches to the waist.’?” The latter is difficult to 
identify with certainty. If it was sent to the 1880 Royal Academy exhibition 
with the other two, it may have been either ‘Crenaia’ or ‘Jostephane’, both 
being clad ‘in an abundance of diaphanous white drapery’.** The former, 
however, was undoubtedly that “Psamathe’ which The Art-Journal 
pronounced ‘a surpassing piece of craftsmanship’.”” 

This was part of the 1996 centenary exhibition at Burlington House, and 
appears in the catalogue as number 83, page 189, so that anyone can easily 
check the truthfulness of the description given by F. G. Stephens to the 
readers of The Athenaeum: “The contours of the figure are exuberant, and 
therefore not severe in their character; they have been studied from life, and 
are less classical than those usually affected by Sir E Leighton.’** However 
great Dodgson’s respect for the President of the Royal Academy may have 
been, and however proud he might have felt at being admitted into his 
impressive studio, he was in no way compelled to admire every single 
uncompleted canvas he was shown, and could easily have restricted his 
praises to the younger protagonist of “The Sisters’ Kiss’, the third work which 
he saw on that visit. On the contrary, he put that Rubens-like backview top 
of his list of ‘lovely’ sights, even before the delicate embrace of the two slim 
silhouettes, described by Stephens as ‘a lovely group’ combining ‘a charming 
damsel’ and ‘a pretty child’ in ‘one of the happiest of the President's 
productions’.*® 

Unlike John Ruskin, who strongly resented any depiction of the 
undressed body, and ascribed part of the decadence of the Greek civilisation 


> John RUSKIN, letter to Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 1865, in The Works of John Ruskin, ed. by E. T. 
COOK & A. WEDDERBURN, George Allen, London, 1902-12, vol. XXXVI, p. 491. 

6 The Athenaeum, n° 1982, 21 October 1865, pp. 545-6. 

27. Friday 4 July 1879, in GREEN, vol. II, p. 381. 

8. The Athenaeum, n° 2740, 1 May 1880, p. 572. 

29. The Art-Journal, \ June 1880, p. 187. 


to their inclination for immodest art, Dodgson never condemned the adult 
female nude as such, but only according to its context and the impression 
created, willingly or not, by the protagonist’s attitude and environment. 
Whereas the rocky sea-side surroundings of ‘Psamathe’ seemed to him 
appropriate enough to justify the nymph’s nakedness and vest it with 
innocence, any variation on the “Déjeuner sur |’Herbe’ theme would rouse 
his wrath. Though he never mentioned Manet’s famous work, his impression 
of Jean Léon Géréme’s ‘Phryne before the Tribunal’, exhibited at the French 
Gallery in 1866, as ‘a most disagreeable picture”? obviously sprang from the 
same disgust for a scene depicting a naked woman amidst a party of dressed 
males as that expressed by the French critics four years before. J. B. Atkinson 
wrote in The Fine Arts Quarterly that ‘Phryne’ both asserted the painter's 
‘incomparable resource’ and told ‘how a great artist may prostitute his 
talent.’ If, as he concluded, ‘only a Frenchman would venture to depict the 
carnal desire which kindles in the faces of the old judges’, Dodgson can 
hardly be blamed for his objection to that embarrassing portraiture of man’s 
basest instincts, much more than to the heroine’s unashamed, but decently 
depicted, exhibition.*! 

When, twenty years later, another nude lady offended his morals more 
than his sight, she was once more connected with the Sodom of nineteenth- 
century Europe: Paris. Though from a Russian brush, Marceli Suchorowski’s 
‘Nana’ bore the infamous mark of her inspirer, Emile Zola’s character, and 
thus stripped of any temporal or spatial stain, she could aim at nothing but 
arousing the male spectator’s pruriency, an impression reinforced by the 
Egyptian Hall’s highly controversial choice to exhibit it in a dark room, with 
a mirror on either side of the brilliantly lit easel on which it stood! Why 
Dodgson should have been to see it, even on a friend’s commendation - 
possibly the actor Lionel Brough’s - is food for thought in itself... 
In describing it as ‘a very life-like picture of a reclining woman, nude, 
except for a little drapery covering one leg from knee to foot, [which] 
would have been better entirely nude, but even so [was] rather “French” in 
feeling’,°? he sounded far more lenient than the critic of The Art- 
Journal who exposed it as ‘a revoltingly sensual picture’ and judged it was 
high time for ‘the authorities who look after our morals [to] be roused to 
action. *° 


30. Wednesday 27 June 1866, in GREEN, vol. I, p. 244. 

3}. J. Beavington ATKINSON, ‘Exhibitions of the Year’, in The Fine Arts Quarterly Review, vol. 1, new 
series, July-Oct. 1866, [pp. 343-74. pp. 364-5]. 

32. Monday 26 May 1884: unpublished entry. 

33. The Art-Journal, March 1885, pp. 92-3. 
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Their uncle’s unfortunate yielding to such an improper curiosity was 
obviously the kind of embarrassing fact his nieces did not intend to see 
disclosed, and the whole entry was edited out of their typescript. But so was 
much evidence of his interest in far less outrageous works, such as the 
Mulready collection exhibited at the Kensington Museum, which he visited 
in April 1864 with Mrs Bayne, the mother of his lifelong friend, Thomas 
Vere Bayne. In suppressing any mention of that outing, the two old ladies 
subscribed, nearly a century later, to John Ruskin’s view of William 
Mulready as ‘degraded and bestial’, and of his paintings as ‘of all pieces of 
art ... skilful in execution, and not criminal in intention, without any 
exception, quite the most vulgar, and in the solemn sense of the word, 
abominable’.*4 

They also preferred to leave out of their clumsily bowdlerized version of 
the diaries any mention of John Collier’s ‘Pharaoh’s Handmaidens’, which 
Dodgson ‘admired’ at the 1883 summer exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery.” In so doing, they echoed Cosmo Monkhouse’s opinion, in The 
Academy, that their nakedness was ‘wholly unredeemed’, and that it was ‘a 
pity that Mr Collier should attempt subjects of this kind’.*® A few lines 
further down, the highly respected critic praised contrariwise ‘a pretty picture 
of a little naked girl playing with her father’s palette’ by a Mr P. R. Morris 
which Dodgson did not list among his favourite works. Had he done so, his 
ill-advised defenders would undoubtedly have left that mention in, 
convinced as they were in their Victorian innocence that there was nothing 
wrong with that sort of nude study! His having left the latter painting 
unnoticed, and ranked among his favourites a pseudo-oriental group which 
The Athenaeum described as ‘rather like three saucy ladies of the modern 
ballet who have been dyed brown’’’ says much about his alleged sexual 
abnormality, as does his description of Falguiere’s ‘Madeleine’ as a 
‘wonderfully life-like picture’ which highlighted his visit to the 1887 
Exhibition of ‘Salon’ pictures in Bond Street.** 

Other adult nudes or semi-nudes pitilessly suppressed from the typescript 
included Thomas Riley’s ‘beautiful nude study (two nymphs)’ at the 1888 


34 Quoted by Jennifer STEAD in her The Nude in Victorian Art, Harrogate City Art Gallery, Harrogate, 
1966, p. 3. 

35. Tuesday 29 May 1883: unpublished entry. 

36. Cosmo MONKHOUSE, in The Academy, n° 574, 5 May 1883, p. 316. 

The Athenaeum , n° 2898, 12 May 1883, p. 609. 

38. Tuesday 27 September 1887: unpublished entry. Is Dodgson’s exceptional misattribution of the 
painting to Emmanuel Benner, another exhibitor, to be put down to the emotional disturbance caused by 
the subject? The fact that Jean Alexandre Joseph Falguiére was a sculptor who only occasionally exhibited 
paintings may also have played a part in that mistake. 
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Royal Academy, entitled ‘After the Chase’,”? and Frederic Leighton’s ‘An 
Idyll’, which he deemed ‘lovely’ on his first visit to Leighton House, where he 
also noticed ‘several beautiful female heads’,*° while other paintings were 
unaccountably spared, such as William Etty’s three ‘illustrations of the 
history of Judith’, which Dodgson ‘thought in parts admirable’ on going 
round the National Gallery of Scotland in 1857,*! John Weguelin’s ‘Maidens’ 
Race’, ‘a lovely group of girls going to run in the Olympic Games’,** which 
The Athenaeum described as ‘long-legged’ and The Graphic as ‘partially 
denuded’,** as well as Edwin Long’s “The Search for Beauty’ and ‘The 
Chosen Five’ which he almost blasphemously put on a par with the painter's 
famous flight into Egypt, entitled ‘Anno Domini’, as the ‘best’ of this artist’s 
works. Those two probably escaped the censors’ eyes because they were not 
quoted by their titles, but mentioned in an off-hand manner as ‘a pair about 
Zeuxis painting a picture of Venus from six selected maidens’; their subject 
was nevertheless as pagan and as mildly erotic as that of Long’s celebrated 
‘Babylonian Slave Market’! 

It would be unfair to conclude from the long list of instances quoted 
above that Dodgson’s interest in pictures of fully grown women was strictly 
restricted to the productions of the ‘fleshly school of painting’. He could 
also be captivated by a perfectly proper portrait, and fall under the spell of a 
charming young adult's face, exuding nothing stronger than ‘sugar-and-water 
sentiment and attar-of-roses confection’, as The Art-Journal wrote of the 
‘Biondina’ and ‘Brunetta’ exhibited at the 1865 British Institution by ‘that 
most dainty of painters’,*? Richard Buckner. To Dodgson, they looked 
particularly ‘lovely’, and three years later, at the British Artists, he ‘chiefly 
admired’ another of Buckner’s conventional ‘keepsakes’, ‘La Bionda’, 
described in the same periodical as ‘the ghost of an ideal face - a fashionable 
beauty refined away to the shadow of a shade.’*” Another ‘lovely face’*® he 
particularly admired was that of the heroine of Herbert Schmalz’s ‘How 
Long?’, exhibited at the Grosvenor Gallery in 1883: The Graphic found 
‘much beauty in the head, as well as the finely-formed figure’ of that ‘lady 
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in mediaeval attire, standing by a window in a despondent attitude’? who 
obviously could not be mistaken for a prepubescent girl! 


A Widespread Fascination 

Not only was C. L. Dodgson’s idealisation of little girls far from exclusive, 
it was also far from idiosyncratic. It anchored him in his time rather than 
singled him out as an isolated pervert. As Jackie Wullschlager recently wrote, 
‘men such as Carroll, Ruskin, Dickens and Kilvert took the Victorian 
romance with childhood to an extreme, but everywhere in nineteenth- 
century society and art a fascination with childhood is apparent,’ a 
fascination that found its icon in Thomas C. Gotch’s ‘The Child Enthroned’, 
and its manifesto in Ernest Dowson’s “The Cult of the Child’.*! 

Though far less numerous than C. L. Dodgson’s letters to his 
innumerable child-friends, Edward Burne-Jones’s highly humorous and 
admirably illustrated correspondence to little Katie Lewis is still here to 
testify to the high degree of complicity and mutual affection reached by this 
unrelated pair. Andrea Rose, in support of her assertion that the painter 
‘had a talent for friendship with children, and in particular young girls’, 
reports that he was ‘inordinately fond of his granddaughter, Angela Mackail’, 
‘solicitous in his friendship with two aristocratic sisters he taught to draw, 
Olive and Mary Maxe’, and that Dorothy Drew, the Prime Minister’s 
grandchild, ‘was another of his favourites’. 

It was also for a flesh and blood little girl that Edward Lear composed 
his first nonsense masterpiece, the ‘picture-poem’ “The Owl and the Pussy- 
Cat’. He was staying then at a hotel in Cannes, on the French Riviera, and 
was trying to soften the illness of a little Janet, the daughter of the writer J. A. 
Symonds, whom he had befriended at the table d’héte. He was as eager as 
Dodgson to enter into such relationships with all the female children he got 
in touch with, in railway carriages as well as in guesthouses and Italian 
pensions. Jackie Wullschlager quotes from the autobiography of a respectable 
diplomat’s wife, who kept such fond memories of their meeting in a Torino 
hotel, in 1870, that she thought that ‘never was there a man who could so live 
into the feelings of a child.’ 


The Graphic , n° 701, 5 May 1883, p. 454. 
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To support her statement that ‘such friendships between celebrated men 
in their middle age and assertive young girls have a familiar ring’, Andrea 
Rose cites John Ruskin’s infatuation for Constance Hilliard, ‘and his romance 
with his “mouse-pet”, Rose La Touche.’ Fortunately, none of these 
relationships brought to the children involved a fate as tragic as that of Rose, 
whose mental troubles were undoubtedly worsened by her suitor’s 
assiduous love-making and repeated proposals from the time when she was 
twelve, just as his obsession with her played an important part, together 
with the famous libel case against Whistler, in his growing depression and 
insanity. 

Leon Derrick, who skates as fast as possible over that embarrassing aspect 
of Ruskin’s personality, is yet bound to acknowledge that he ‘wrote 
innumerable letters, as tender, as spontaneous and as witty as those of Charles 
Dodgson’ to his many ‘little girl friends’, and that ‘nothing gave him greater 
pleasure than to teach the children of the village school, or to entertain them 
to lavish festivities at Brantwood.°? On such occasions, he would 
unashamedly join in the children’s dances, then commit to his diary the 
pleasure he had found in their company. ‘Refreshed by a glimpse of Gussie 
Kitting, and a shy look up from under her curly hair’ or ‘another peep of 
Mary at Kate Greenaway’s - the most exquisite child [he] ever saw!’ Delighted 
with ‘a lovely little letter from the Irish school, with photograph of Rose 
Queen’, he could go to bed and have a ‘good sleep after a happy day with 
Thea and Kathie’!’® 

Though belonging to an entirely different generation, the aesthetical poet 
Ernest Dowson partook of the same fascination. He devotedly collected 
photographs of the six-year-old Minnie Terry, a niece of Ellen, as well as 
copies of the programmes of all the performances in which she appeared. 
Once he wrote: ‘I think it possible for the feminine nature to be reasonably 
candid and simple, up to the age of eight or nine. Afterwards - phugh!’ ’” 
In many of his letters to his friend Arthur Moore, he confessed feelings very 
akin to John Ruskin’s, springing from their common conviction in the 
healing powers of girl children - ‘I’ve been kissing my hand aimlessly 
from the window to une petite demoiselle of my acquaintance ..., a 
Minnie presque aussi gentille as her prototype: this has temporarily 


4 Andrea ROSE, Pre-Raphaelite Portraits, op. cit., p. 31. 
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revived me’*®- and climaxing in his four-year-long courtship of Adelaide 
Foltinowicz, the eleven to fourteen year old daughter of his Polish eating- 
house keeper. 

Though Dowson did carry it so far as proposing to the teenager, a few 
days before her fifteenth birthday, while her father was at death’s door, 
he knew from the start that their relationship was ill-fated: two years 
earlier, he had written to another friend of his, Victor Plarr, that it made 
him mad ‘to think that in a year or two at most the most perfect exquisite 
relation [he had] ever succeeded in making must naturally end.’° 
Indeed, according to Desmond Flower and Henry Maas, ‘the experience 
was the most intense of his life’, ‘the inspiration of almost all of Dowson’s 
best work’, ‘his chief source of happiness - perhaps the only one’. This 
does not sound too exaggerated when related to Dowson’s recurring 
assertions that ‘children certainly reconcile one (at least in my case) more 
than anything else to one’s life’,°! culminating in a letter sent to Victor Plarr 
in August 1890: 

The effect of her entry was transfusing.... Die kleine more 
entirely resembles a sunbeam than anything which I have ever 
come across. I am still mellow from the interlude.... I will [now] 
go back to Rainham & Mary Masters & all the other 
uninteresting adults one is foolish enough to write about. Why 
the deuce does anyone write anything but books about children! 
Quelle dommage that the world isn’t composed entirely of little 
girls from 6 to 12.° 

Ernest Dowson felt all the less ashamed of speaking up in such matters 
as his tastes were shared by several other Bohemian aesthetes of the naughty 
nineties: among his close friends ranked William Clark Hall, a magistrate 
and author of several collections of religious poems, whom he described as 
‘a charming person & properly a worshipper & devout of the most excellent 
cult of la Fillette’,®* just as Oscar Wilde numbered in his circle of ‘beautiful 
people’ a far less scrupulous Leonard Smithers, whom he considered ‘the 
most learned erotomaniac in Europe [who] loves first editions, especially of 
women: little girls are his passion.’ 


8 Tbid., p. 108, letter 68 to the same, Wednesday 16 October 1889. 

 — Tbid., p. 187, letter 137 to Victor Plarr, Thursday 5 March 1891. 
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In spite of his notorious 
reputation, Algernon Charles 
Swinburne never indulged in 
such perverted debauchery, 
which Dodgson deemed could 
not be committed by a mere 
‘common voluptuary’, but by 
‘so selfish, so pitiless, and so 
abject a coward as to be beneath 
one calling himself a man.’® 
And yet, however confident 
Philip Henderson may sound 
that, notwithstanding Swin- 
burne’s ‘unorthodox sexual 
habits’, ‘there is no evidence 
that, like Ruskin or Lewis 
Carroll, he was especially drawn 
to little girls’,°° he was quite 
ready to flirt innocently with the seven-year-old daughter of his friend 
Richard Monckton Milnes, acting his part very seriously through a sham 
engagement ceremony which Lady Trevelyan found - or pretended to find - 
‘affecting’, adding that she was ‘only too thankful to hear [he] had a chance 
of being saved by a virtuous attachment.’® It is very likely, of course, that 
she had spoken that sentence with her tongue in her cheek: it nonetheless 
echoed the Victorians’ sincere belief in the purifying power of a child’s 
love that found its most ethereal expression in Dickens’s novels, its vilest in 
the popular assumption that intercourse with a virgin could cure most 
venereal diseases. 

When, many years later, Swinburne met in Paris the French translator of 
his “Ode on the Statue of Victor Hugo’, he wrote to his mother, saying, in a 
typically “Carrollian’ way, how he had enjoyed meeting the couple, and ‘(not 
least) their little girl, the sweetest and brightest little person now going’, 
whom the innumerable marks of admiration ‘lavished by one of the most 
brilliant circles in Paris on her exceptional beauty and cleverness’ had not 
made vain.°? Obviously, the only female being who might have trapped him 
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D. G. Rossetti: May Morris as an angel 
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into her nets would have had to possess the childish grace of Coventry 
Patmores Angel in the House, who 
... ZLOWS 
More infantine, auroral, mild, 
And still the more she lives and knows 
The lovelier she’s expressed as child.” 

Clement William Scott, in whose eyes Ellen Terry embodied, better than 
any other actress, that ideal woman-child, did not think it improper to 
expatiate upon a personal remembrance of that kind, in the introduction to 
his survey of her career on the stage, conjuring up the vision of ‘a fair-haired 
child with a cream-white face, sitting ... in a blue silk frock, dangling her little 
legs encased in white silk stockings ending in white sandalled shoes which 
still haunted him fifty years later.”° 

George Du Maurier, another of Dodgson’s close friends, could also 
partake in such nostalgic regression at the very heart of his celebration of 
the mature beauty of Trilby, investing her magical voice as “La Svengali’ with 
‘the genial gaiety and grace of impishness of Pierrot and Columbine idealised 
into frolicsome beauty and holy innocence, as though they were performing 
for the saints in Paradise - a BABY Columbine, with a cherub for clown.” 
He went even further, earlier in the novel, when, advocating that, in 
the painter’s eye, ‘nothing is so chaste as nudity’, he claimed that ‘all beauty 
is sexless in the eyes of the artist at his work - the beauty of man, the 
beauty of woman, the heavenly beauty of the child, which is the sweetest and 
best of all.’” 

John Everett Millais, the uncontested master of child portraiture in the 
second half of the century, to the point of being nicknamed - paradoxically 
for a founder of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood - ‘the Victorian Reynolds’, 
obviously subscribed to such an article of faith: he put it into very 
similar words when he wrote to his friend Charles Collins that ‘the ONLY 
head you could paint to be considered beautiful by EVERYBODY would 
be the face of a little girl about eight years old, before humanity is subject to 
such change’.’° 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti, who usually worshipped more fleshly ‘stunners’, 
and seldom painted beauty in its bud, fell nevertheless under the spell of Jane 
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Morris’s daughters, Jenny and May. When Dodgson visited the collection of 
Rossetti’s drawings posthumously exhibited at the Burlington Fine Art Club 
in 1883, his favourite was a ‘lovely crayon head’ of the latter, aged nine.” 
These sketches had not risen out of the painter’s devotion to their mother 
exclusively, nor out of the purely professional motive of filling the top corners 
of his ‘La Ghirlandata’ with two female angels’ faces. In various letters - 
obviously the Victorian bachelor’s - or widower’s - to his mother, fit recipient 
for such confessions, he described May as ‘most lovely’, ‘destined to be a great 
beauty beyond question’, and both sisters as ‘such charming and lovable 
children that it is really a pleasure to be with them’, a pleasure his friend 
George Hake untiringly partook of, ‘never so well pleased as when they 
[made] him escort them about’.” 

Indeed, in his devotion to Dante, whose name he was so proud of 
bearing, Rossetti could not but experience at least once in his life a 
feeling akin to his hero’s love for Beatrice, which he had echoed and sung in 
‘Hand and Soul’, a tale included in the first issue of Te Germ, celebrating 
the mystical but consuming passion of a young painter for ‘his mistress - 
his mystical lady (now hardly in her ninth year, but whose solemn 
smile at meeting had already lighted in his soul like the dove of the Trinity)’.”° 
Such a hymn to the flaring but fleeting beauty of pure childhood 
was far from exceptional under his pen at the time: in a dramatic monologue 
also written in 1849, ‘A Last Confession’, he described the growth of ‘a 
child with a heavenly face’ into a perfidious and arrogant hussy, whom her 
former worshipper, appalled, finally felt compelled to put to death. 
A few months later, another contributor to the Pre-Raphaelite journal, 
Walter H. Deverell, in his ‘Modern Idyll’, conjured up celestial visions of his 
prepubescent cousin, whose angelical beauty and pure gaiety illuminated the 
world around her.’ 

Unlike Rossetti’s, whose oils never bore the mark of that youthful 
devotion, Frederic Leighton’s canvases alternately paid tributes to the perfect 
classical forms of Olympian goddesses in full bloom and to the flimsier and 
no less moving figures of Connie Gilchrist or Lena Pullen. His official 
biographer, Mrs Barrington, put this down to his love of that ‘caressing 
littleness, in which there is much of the whole woeful heart of things’, adding 
that ‘everything that had in it the unconscious grace of helplessness seemed 
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especially to touch him.’”*A century later, Stephen Jones has recently put 
the same idea more bluntly, in the catalogue to the Royal Academy centenary 
exhibition, stating that ‘like Ruskin, it was the freshness and grace of the 
innocent that moved him most profoundly’, and deeming that ‘the company 
of children undoubtedly fulfilled for the bachelor painter an emotional 
need’,” indisputable evidence that obviously did not apply to him, Ruskin, 
and Dodgson only, within their generation! 

Par more often than Dodgson himself, who has been much maligned 
from that point of view, Leighton was prone to getting rid of his childish 
muses when they had grown out of his affections. Such was the case with 
Connie Gilchrist, who had modelled for his ‘Cleobolus instructing his 
Daughter Cleoboline’, “The Daphnephoria’, “The Music Lesson’, ‘Study: at a 
Reading Desk’, and “Winding the Skein’, but who seems to have stopped 
inspiring him once Whistler had offered an entirely different view of her in 
his “Harmony in Yellow and Gold: the Gold Girl’ and her skipping-rope 
dance on the stage of the Westminster Aquarium had brought her universal 
fame. Trying to account for her sudden disappearance, Léonée and Richard 
Ormond are left to conclude that ‘possibly Leighton found her too popular 
or too sophisticated, for she was growing up, and he had been attracted by 
her extreme youth.’®° 

A few years later, Leighton found a worthy successor to her in Dorothy 
Dene’s younger sister, Lena, whose golden hair and purplish blue eyes 
fascinated, not only the general public crowding in front of ‘Kittens’, ‘Sister's 
Kiss’, and ‘Rubinella’, but also the poet Robert Browning who sent the 
President of the Royal Academy an anonymous epigram in which he praised 
her uncommon beauty: 

Yellow and pale as ripened corn 

Which Autumn’ kiss frees, grain from sheath, 
Such was her hair, while her eyes beneath 
Showed Spring’s fair violets freshly born.*" 

Such an enthusiastic infatuation with a very minor work of art, from so 
discerning a mind, testifies to the incredible power exercised by the Victorian 
vestal virgins, not only over Dodgson, but over the sensitivity of many of 
the greatest literary and pictorial creators of his time. Not only was this ‘cult 
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of the child’ shared by the vast majority of the visitors to the summer 
exhibitions and the spectators of the West End theatres: it was also 
wholeheartedly defended and propagated by a large portion of the 
professional critics, whose notices in the most respectable periodicals 
widely contributed to building, or at least confirming, the general public's 
opinion. 


Restrained Appraisals against Floods of Unmitigated Praise 

To deny that C. L. Dodgson was attracted by and favourably prejudiced 
toward pictures depicting pretty little girls and casts teeming with charming 
child-actresses would be as foolish as dishonest, but an objective comparison 
of the very restrained words he used to express the satisfaction he had derived 
from watching them, with the avalanche of superlatives lavished on them in 
the columns of some of the magazines and reviews that he read, casts an 
entirely different light on his allegedly abnormal fascination. 

When Francis Turner 
Palgrave, in his zeal to 
promote his friend Thomas 
Woolner’s works above 
Alexander Munro’, violently 
attacked the latter’s ‘Child’s 

Play’ and ‘Violet and Henry’, 
it was not because he found 
such saccharine childish 
nudities boring: contrariwise, 
he condemned the sculptor’s 
failure to pay due tribute to 
such ‘masterpieces of nature's 
modellings’ as the bodies of 
the little boy and girl, with 
their ‘lithe limbs, so delicate 
and yet so firm, so mobile 
and so well balanced’.* 
Dodgson did not share that 
view at all, and both marble 
groups were among the very 

Coin eee ene few sculptures he praised in 

J. E. Millais: My First Sermon his diaries. But then, as 
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when he jotted down the titles of 
the - not so numerous in fact - oil & 
and watercolour portraits of © 
children that struck his fancy on the 
walls of the Royal Academy, the 
Grosvenor Gallery, or his artist 
friends’ studios, he was always 
much more moderate in_ his 
commendation than the critics of & 
The Magazine of Art, The Art- & 
Journal, and The Athenaeum. 

Their undisputed favourite was 
of course John Everett Millais: not 
the young Pre-Raphaelite, who had 
offended Charles Dickens’s eyes - 
and Dodgson’s! - with his red-haired 
Jesus, and, ‘wilfully abjur[ing] all 
beauty ®’ selected the plainest 
children available as models for 
‘The Woodman’s Daughter’, “The 
Blind Girl’, and ‘Autumn Leaves’,*4 
but the more mature renegade, who, 
from ‘My First Sermon’ onward, 
had at last consented to work ‘in @ 
entire concord with the public & 
taste, as Marion Spielmann § 
expressed it in her catalogue to the 
1898 retrospective of his career.®? | 
The Art-Journal judged the famous 
picture ‘one of the happiest works 
the artist ha[d] ever painted’, in so 
far as ‘nothing c[ould] be more 
delightfully simple and more 
thoroughly artistic than the face, 
attitude and dress of this little girl.’®° 
To the Archbishop of Canterbury, J. E. Millais: Sleeping 
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it was nothing less than an 
instrument of redemption, since 
‘we feel ourselves the better and 
the happier when our hearts 
are enlarged ... when our spirits 
are touched by the playfulness, 
the innocence, the purity ... 
the piety of childhood.’®’ Its 
companion piece, ‘My Second 
Sermon’, was greeted the follow- 
ing year by The Art-Journal as a 
delightful portrayal of ‘child- 
hood’s loveliest years and most 
bewitching moods.’*? Such was & . ae 
the universal opinion in 1867 ne aN SNe Sh SE 
when the artist exhibited MRSS gmh “NSCS gg). Si 
‘The Minuet’, which Dodgson [ij Sare SS SA 
thought ‘most charming’,®? and ayia samme 
which E. G. Stephens described 
as an ‘exquisite picture’, 
fascinated as he was by the 
‘perfectly piquant expression’ of Fa cevereenicere 

the ‘sweet-faced, sparklingly 

wilful-looking’ ‘pretty child’ he also called a ‘little charmer’.”° In finding 
‘Sleeping’, and “Waking’ equally beautiful, Dodgson was only yielding to that 
‘irresistible appeal to the public’ which The Art-Journal acknowledged in the 
sentiment of those touching bed-scenes.”! 

In 1880, Dodgson pronounced Millais’s ‘Cuckoo’ ‘the gem of the [Royal 
Academy] gallery’.°* He was merely echoing the enthusiasm of James 
Comyns Carr for a ‘very graceful composition’ enhancing ‘in a wonderful 
degree ... the beauty of these two childish faces’, whose expressions were 
considered ‘masterpieces’ by E G. Stephens himself.?? Still greater applause 
greeted Millais’s three portraits of Beatrice Buckstone exhibited in 1881 at 
Burlington House and at the Grosvenor. Ruskin described “Caller Herrin’ as 
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J. E. Millais: Cinderella 
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‘the highest of all yet produced by the Pre-Raphaelite School’, Stephens was 
convinced that ‘every one [would] be charmed by the piquant expression and 
attitude’ of his ‘Cinderella’, ranked by The Art-/Journal as one of the three 
most ‘covetable pictures in the exhibition, next to Alma-Tadema’s ‘Sappho’ 
and James Clark Hook’s ‘Diamond Merchants’, ‘each in itself so perfect it 
would be impossible to find better examples of each master’s art’, and Henry 
Blackburn chose a close-up of the face of the heroine of “Sweetest Eyes were ever 
seen to adorn the front page of his Grosvenor Notes for that year. Such praise 
stretched far beyond Dodgson’s description of the last two as ‘lovely’.*4 So did 
Cosmo Monkhouse'’s pronouncement that ‘if there [were] still sweeter eyes yet 
unseen than those of this charming [twelve-year-old] girl, there [was] a decided 
answer to Mr Mallock’s unsettling and unsettled question as to the worth of 
life.” According to The Art-Journal, she was nevertheless outmatched by the 
‘three lovely little girls’ charmingly grouped in front of the piper of ‘An Idyll, 
1745’: going so far as to parody the title of the former canvas, its critic asserted 
that ‘prettier children than these girls were never seen’!”° 

Frederic Leighton’s pictures depicting Connie Gilchrist and Lena Pullen, 
already mentioned, met with similar approval. “The Music Lesson’ was 
greeted by Cosmo Monkhouse as ‘perhaps the most perfect of his pictures’, ‘a 
dream of the purest and tenderest affection, a collection of dainty and 
exquisite things, arranged with inimitable grace’. He acknowledged that he 
could not distract his gaze from the ‘lovely little girl ... seated on her lovely 
young mother’s lap’.”’ E G. Stephens, confronted with its companion piece, 
‘Study: at a Reading Desk’, at the Royal Academy Exhibition of 1877, felt 
deeply moved by the ‘great charm’ of the peaceful scene, and its protagonist’s 
‘lovely face’, which Mrs Russell Barrington judged ‘fascinating’. ‘Sisters’ 
Kiss’, featuring Lena Pullen and Dorothy Dene, which was exhibited three 
years later, and which Dodgson deemed ‘lovely’, was described by Stephens 
as ‘a lovely group’ uniting ‘a charming damsel’ and ‘a pretty child’, the latter 
pronounced by The Magazine of Art ‘no less beautiful’ than her elder sister. 
Alice Corkran, who admired in this picture ‘perhaps the loveliest of all the 
lovely interpretations of a dream world’ found equally ‘exquisite the bloom 
and transparency of skin of these two charming creatures’, ideally embodying 


the beauty of ‘childhood and early girlhood’.” 
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Few were the out-and-out opponents who stubbornly resisted, and 
persistently and fiercely condemned, the insidious charms of this all-powerful 
juvenile invasion, to which so many of their colleagues blissfully yielded. 
Sidney Colvin must have felt sorely isolated in his crusade against such 
painters as Charles W. Cope, John Callcott Horsley, James Sant or James 
Hayllar who catered so well for the British taste for ‘studies of babyhood 
and nursery incidents’ that they turned English art into the laughing stock of 
French critics ‘making merry at the expense of Paterfamilias and his troop 
of bébés roses’.'°° It was not until the very last years of the century that Max 
Beerbohm published in the Daily Mail his famous articles deploring the 
dictature of the very young in the domestic as well as the artistic spheres, 
and that a notice of The Little Squire in The Athenaeum dared quote ‘from 
Mrs Browning, with ironical emphasis: “But the young, young children, 
O my brothers!”’ and rejoice that, in Richard II]’s words, ‘so wise, so young, 
do ne’er live long’.'” 

Frederick Wedmore’s statement, six years earlier, in The Academy, that 
he ‘generally detest[ed] child-acting’, was not to be taken at face value. 
Mitigated by the mention of two former exceptions, Minnie Terry and the 
girl ‘who was Hester Prynne’s daughter at the Royalty’, it aimed mostly at 
reinforcing the significance of the praise he lavished on the performances of 
Vera Beringer as Little Lord Fauntleroy and her sister Esmé as his friend Dick 
in Mrs Burnett's dramatization of her novel, that was to attract crowds to 
the Opera Comique for a whole year.'°* Dodgson, who was one of those 
thousands of enthusiasts, described Vera as ‘one of the cleverest children [he 
had] seen on the stage, a young lady who acted ‘with wonderful naturalness 
and spirit’.!°° 

And yet Dodgson was far less ‘omnivorous’ than his legend would 
have it as regards child-actresses: he felt ‘a little disappointed’ with 
Minnie Terry’s ‘Mignon’ in Bootles Baby, deploring that she ‘recite[d] 
her speeches, not very clearly, without looking at the person addressed’.'" 
This was in sharp contrast to Wedmore’s profession that she was ‘the 
only actress [he] ever cared for, except Miss Vera Beringer’, not only 
because she was ‘graceful’, but for the sake of her ‘excellent enunciation, 
[and] her intelligence, how marked’.'” It was in still greater opposition to 
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Ernest Dowson’s ardent panegyric to her ‘Daisy Desmond’ in Sidney 
Grundy’s A White Lie : 

Her share in the dialogue ... was so childlike, and withal so 
appropriate, that I frequently forgot the credit which Mr Grundy 
should have for his share in it in my admiration of the cleverness 
of this wonderful little lady. It was impossible to exaggerate the 
dramatic efficiency which [she] lends to the play. When this 
delightful little girl is on the stage the interest is at its highest .... 
Altogether, if A White Lie attains that success which I hope... it will 
owe as much to the charming acting of this dainty little player as 
to the less artless efforts of much bigger if not more talented 
people.'”° 

Such passionate tributes to the powers of juveniles were far from 
infrequent, and the floods of superlatives that greeted their high deeds greatly 
exceeded Dodgson’s own expressions of satisfaction. His appreciation of 
The Children’s Pinafore as ‘pretty as a whole’!”’ sounds moderate indeed when 
confronted with Clement William Scott’s advice to the readers of The Theatre 
to rush to the Opera Comique where ‘some exceedingly clever youngsters 
act[ed] H.M.S. Pinafore in admirable style’, as he didn't believe ‘that London 
ha[d] ever seen anything better than the baby Pinafore.’'°® The contrast is 
even greater between Dodgson’s impression of a similar production of The 
Pirates of Penzance at the Savoy a few years later as ‘a charming performance 
[as some of the children] have lovely voices, specially “Elsie Joel”, who acted 
Mabel’! and Austin Brereton’s opinion, in his Dramatic Notes, that: 

The only theatrical event worthy of note in these pages, of 
the last month of the year, was a performance given entirely by 
children at the Savoy Theatre .... The general excellence of the 
performance is its most striking merit .... The principal characters 
are filled by young people who are wonderfully successful, and the 
singing of the various choruses is really excellent .... Miss Elsie 
Joel, as Mabel, also sings with rare taste, sweetness, and 
expression. To hear Miss Joel and Master Tebbutt in the duet of 
the second act is a rare treat.''° 

William Beatty-Kingston went even further in his notice of the same 
event in The Theatre, arguing that hearing such a treat offered ‘perhaps the 
most triumphant confutation of the Continental postulate, “The English are 
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not a musical people”’. Stressing that his authority in such matters derived 
from his ‘long sojourn on the Continent, teemed with musical experiences’, 
he expressed his most solemn ‘conviction that such a rendering of a comic 
opera as that given by the Savoy children ... ha[d] never within [his] 
remembrance been achieved by any German, French or Italian company.’ 
Evincing ‘a spirit, humour, and discretion rarely displayed by their 
professional seniors’, the cast moreover contained at least one ‘pearl of great 
price’ in Miss Elsie Joel, ‘the small prima-donna of this admirable company’. 
He called the twelve-year-old singer an ‘amazing child’, ‘a mistress of the art 
of vocalization’, described ‘the truth of her impersonation [as] absolutely 
flawless’, and professed he could ‘recall few sensations of musical bliss so 
intense as her duet with Frederick in the second act, during which ‘[his] were 
not the only eyes by many filled with grateful tears as those 
songsters delivered Sullivan’s sweet strains with an innocent tenderness and 
pure tunefulness’ he thought he would ‘never hear excelled in this planet.’ 
All in all, this was ‘the best performance [he] ever heard in or out of 
London.”"'! 

As a final testimony to the universality of this fad for child prodigies, 
which Dodgson only shared, in a much more objective and balanced way 
than many, I will contrast his description of the eight-year-old Lydia 
Howard, whose ‘one-girl-show’ he greatly enjoyed at Worthing in 1872, as 
a ‘very clever’ child-actress who ‘would do well to act “Alice” if it should 
ever be dramatised’!'* with the rave reviews printed not only in the 
Hampshire Independent on that occasion, but also in the respectable London 
Times. Vhat the former should praise any event in town, and write that ‘the 
powers of this charming little “fairy actress” are as varied as they are 
astonishing and impressive’, that ‘the variety of characters assumed by this 
wonderful little artiste ... are something marvellous’ and that ‘the audiences 
were perfectly astounded, and delighted beyond expression’ is no wonder. 
But one would hardly have expected the critic in The Times to call the 
performance ‘certainly the most novel and interesting entertainment [he] 
ever witnessed’ and its child-star ‘a perfect little genius’.''” 

Even when the performers were close friends of his, Dodgson was never 
blind to their shortcomings, and no fear of hurting their feelings would deter 
him from telling them about their failings and showering them with sound 
advice. Whereas The Academy described Isa and Empsie Bowman as 
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‘two extraordinarily clever children’, the elder embodying ‘grace itself’,'! 
and The Theatre asserted that ‘nothing could be more loving’ than the 
younger, to the point that ‘no one who goes to see The Little Squire will be 
able to resist his bewitching little sweetheart’,''? Dodgson, like the 
connoisseur that he undoubtedly was, felt compelled to send the former 
a long letter denouncing the defects of her impersonation of the Duke of 
York in Richard II.''° 

When, in the summer of 1889, he joined the defenders of child-acting 
in their fight against an amendment to the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
Bill that would have banned all under-tens from the stage, Dodgson did not 
resort to the same emotional blackmail as the leader writer of The St James’ 
Gazette, lamenting the fate of audiences ‘no longer delighted ... with the 
pretty performances of precocious infants’;'’” nor did he brandish the threat 
that many favourite plays would become unproduceable, as did Herbert 
Beerbohm Tree when he testified to Lord Dunraven ‘that he had long 
contemplated a revival of the Midsummer Night's Dream, but the Bill would 
prevent the realization of his intentions’,'!® or Mrs Bancroft, when she 
wondered “if none of tender years [were] to be allowed to act, what [would] 
become of King Richard and the Princes in the Tower; of Charles I, without 
his boy and girl; or where [would] be the sorrows of poor Triplet if robbed 
of his starving little ones’ [in Tom Taylor and Charles Reade’s Masks and 
Faces|.''? Instead, Dodgson simply put forward the wrong the adoption of 
the amendment would cause ‘to many a poor struggling family, to whom 
the child’s stage salary is a godsend’ while ‘making many poor children 
miserable by debarring them from a healthy and innocent occupation which 
they dearly love.’!”° 

Cleverly yet sincerely purporting to be exclusively and selflessly concerned 
about the happiness of the youngsters involved, he suggested a long list of 
sensible measures that would secure their schooling, as well as their physical 
and moral health and safety, most of which were taken up in the final version 
of the amendment passed later that year. In his highly moderate interventions 
and proposals, he had once more shown himself far less partial than most of 
his contemporaries, who had resorted to much more emotional and excessive 
arguments. Whatever his personal tastes and feelings, he had been wise 
enough not to militate as zealously as Ernest Dowson, who, in his article 


‘The Cult of the Child’, proudly claimed that he belonged to the ‘ever 
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increasing number of people who receive[d] from the beauty of childhood, in 
art as in life, an exquisite pleasure.’ Dodgson indeed shared that mood which 
Dowson considered by far the most “distinctive feature of the age’: in so 
doing, Dodgson was far from constituting an isolated case of emotional 
deviation and repressed sexual perversion; on the contrary, he was highly 
representative of the Victorian era as described by Dowson, in the conclusion 
to his manifesto: 
It is not surprising that an age which is, after all, chiefly 

pessimist, an age which is so deeply disillusioned, should turn 

with an immense delight to the constant charm of childhood. 

And not less in the drama than in the rest of art the cult of 

the child should have a place, so that just as we seek relief from 

the sombre and relentless psychology of M. Paul Bourget in 

the realism of the nursery, ... we may find it now and again 

across the footlights, and acknowledge ... that art can still offer 

us the counterfeit presentment of one exquisite relation. '7! 
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LEWIS CARROLL: A CASE OF ASPERGER SYNDROME? 
A PERSONAL VIEW 


by Sally Zigmond 


In the introduction to his biography’ Morton Cohen talks of the 
fascination of literary historians and psychologists with discovering what 
made him (Carroll) tick. “Lewis Carroll’, he writes, ‘remains an enigma, a 
complex human being who has so far defied comprehension.’ 

I believe I have found enough evidence in Cohen’s biography alone to 
suggest an explanation. May I hasten to add that this in no way detracts from 
the fact that Carroll was a man of high intelligence and an exceptional talent. 
Each person is unique and we enter troubled waters when we start attaching 
convenient labels. Having said that, however, | am convinced that Carroll’s 
personality and behaviour, as well as his works of fiction, reveal many, 
although by no means all, of the ‘symptoms’ of the psychological disorder, 
Asperger Syndrome. 

I wish to make it clear that I am neither a Carroll scholar nor a doctor. 
My observations are based solely on my lifelong interest in Carroll and in 
having a son with this Syndrome. When my son's condition was diagnosed 
I read a great deal of associated literature and with this fresh in my mind I 
bought Morton Cohen’s biography, which had recently been published. As 
I turned the pages I became increasingly excited for I could not help but 
notice how many of Carroll’s baffling characteristics could be explained by 
reference to this Syndrome. 

Throughout history there have been accounts of people whose aloof and 
solitary behaviour and their ability to concentrate on obscure minutiae, in 
spite of a lack of basic living skills, kept them apart from society or, as we 
might say today, ‘in a world of their own’. In primitive times such children 
were called ‘changelings’, or supernatural substitutes for human children. 
They were probably also the single-minded hermits and saints who lived 
alone in damp caves or other inhospitable places, oblivious to discomfort or 
social isolation. Take this observation from someone who knew Carroll: 
‘Il always had a mysterious feeling when looking at him or hearing him speak 
that he was not exactly an ordinary human being of flesh ‘and blood.’ 

Towards the middle of the twentieth century two doctors, working 
independently and unaware of the other’s research, published studies of 
children who displayed a particular range of behavioural abnormality. They 
were Leo Kanner in the United States (1943) and Hans Asperger in Austria 
(1944). Kanner called his findings ‘early infantile autism’. What Asperger 


! — T could not have written this paper without reference to Lewis Carroll, A Biography by Morton 
COHEN. Macmillan, 1995. 
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reported was almost identical, except that the children he studied were far less 
severely handicapped than Kanner’s. His findings gave rise to the name of 
Asperger Syndrome. This overlap causes a certain confusion to this day. At its 
most severe, autism is a highly disabling mental condition. Sufferers can 
make no sense of the world, cannot communicate with others and remain 
‘imprisoned’ within their own consciousness. Their IQ is low. They rarely use 
language other than grunts or other aggressive sounds. Their behaviour is 
bizarre, distressing and often dangerous to themselves and others. Self- 
mutilation is often present. Asperger's studies were of children who, while 
sharing some of these traits, were more ‘normal’. To confuse the issue further, 
some severely disabled autistics have an uncanny (almost superhuman) 
aptitude for mathematics. 

The varying degree of autistic impairment is now viewed as a sliding scale 
referred to as the autistic spectrum or continuum, with severe autism at one 
end. Asperger Syndrome (or High Functioning Autism, as it is sometimes 
known”) is classified as one of the sub-groups at the more able end of this 
continuum. Nevertheless, other experts regard it as a quite separate syndrome 
because of its marked differences. These are: a higher than average 
intelligence, an ability to integrate reasonably successfully within society, 
some awareness of the feelings of others and, significantly, a mastery of 
language, a wide and sophisticated vocabulary and, above all, imagination. 


Asperger Syndrome: Causes and Diagnostic Criteria 

At first such behaviour was thought to be due entirely to upbringing. 
Asperger himself noted that the mothers of these children appeared cold 
and indifferent. This was a typical case of putting the cart before the horse. 
Living with Asperger’s Syndrome is emotionally draining. There are many 
documented cases of children, who, having lived without human contact 
for many years, either due to accident or abuse, display autistic tendencies. 
However, these soon disappear when human contact is restored. This is not 
the case with autism or Asperger Syndrome. 

This ‘nurture’ theory has since been discredited. Today, both autism and 
Asperger Syndrome are rightly regarded as a brain dysfunction, probably 
genetic, although no ‘autistic’ gene has been isolated. (There is probably 
more than one.) Current research has found that there are families whose 
members include some who are fully autistic, some with Asperger Syndrome 
and others who present only one or two tendencies.’ The genetic defect may 
cause the absence of one or more of the chemical neuro-transmitters that 


*- Some dispute exists among experts as to whether they are in fact one and the same condition. There 
is not the space here to explore this further. 

*- This is true of my own family. My brother is autistic and several family members could be classified 
as ‘eccentric’. 
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facilitate social awareness, although these have yet to be identified. 
Sometimes damage to a certain area of the brain by illness or injury can cause 
it. The prevalence of Asperger Syndrome within a population is between 10 
and 26 in 10,000. Asperger Syndrome appears ten times more often in males 
than in females. 

Asperger Syndrome is not easy to diagnose. Many of its manifestations 
are present across the general population and other mental conditions, e.g. 
schizophrenia or obsessive-compulsive disorder, share similar behaviour. Also 
some may not be present at all in a single individual. What is more worrying 
is that the ‘symptoms’ of Asperger Syndrome are often seen as either 
laughable eccentricity or stubborn, wilful behaviour which, particularly in 
children, requires harsh methods to eradicate. 

The classic diagnostic criteria of Asperger Syndrome, quoted from 
pspeteet Syndrome in Adulthood” are as follows: 

ee of non-verbal expressiveness, associated either with 
1. idiosyncratic facial expression, gestures, voice prosody or 

posture; or 2. an inability to recognize socially important cues; or 
3. both. 

¢ Unusual ‘special’ interests which are narrow and private. This 
special interest may be idiosyncratic or pursued obsessively, 
or both. Special interests often involve collecting objects 
or memorizing facts. 

e Difficulty in behaving according to socially accepted conventions, 
particularly when those conventions are normally implicit. 

e Pragmatic abnormalities of speech. 

e Lack of close peer relationships, often, but not always, as a 
result of social advances being rebuffed by peers. 

¢ Impression of clumsiness. 

Asperger Syndrome is also associated with certain physical charact- 
eristics.” Deafness is common. Sometimes epileptic fits occur later in life. 
People with Asperger Syndrome are extremely sensitive to sensory stimuli — 
for example, loud noises, rough and restrictive clothing. 

Paradoxically, they can be extremely tolerant of more severe pain and 
discomfort.° Their gait and stance is often rigid. Their motor skills are poor. 
Some cannot catch a ball. Many have no sense of rhythm, which is strange, 
given their predilection for patterns. They are clumsy and awkward in their 
movements. 

One theory is that people with Asperger Syndrome and autism experience 
sensory signals abnormally acutely. Every noise is louder, every crowd more 


«This table is quoted direct from ‘Asperger’s Syndrome in Adulthood’ by Digby TATUM , in Autism 
and Asperger's Syndrome. Ed. Uta FRITH. 

* Also present throughout the autistic continuum. 

6 This highlights the difficulty in understanding Asperger’s Syndrome. Such paradoxes lead one to 
believe that most ‘Asperger’ behaviour is consciously chosen. 
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pressing, every stressful situation more frightening. Imagine entering a cage 
of hungry lions. That is how one Asperger Syndrome sufferer describes 
walking into a roomful of people. It is no wonder, therefore, that people with 
Asperger Syndrome are happiest in their own company. 

Asperger Syndrome could be called social blindness. Human society is 
complex. It consists of a bewildering multiplicity of unwritten rules, which 
are understood instinctively by all its members. This ability is lacking in 
people with Asperger Syndrome. Human communication is also very subtle, 
the use of facial expressions and body language frequently overriding speech. 
For example, it isn't too difficult for most of us to distinguish polite laughter 
from genuine amusement. People with Asperger Syndrome cannot appreciate 
a joke delivered with a serious face. Others, conversely, have a great sense of 
the ridiculous. They delight in verbal jokes. Puns are especially popular 
because the humour is based on patterns of meaning and sound, not 
emotion. People with Asperger Syndrome are often seen as cold and 
unsympathetic, because they are ‘blind’ to the feelings of others. In fact they 
are very sensitive, although it must be said this sensitivity is self-based. As 
children they are frequently taunted and/or bullied. They invite hostility 
without knowing why. This causes a lack of self-esteem or a feeling that, “The 
whole world is against me.’ 

Because of this inability to pick up the correct signals they can use 
inappropriate language and behaviour. A person with Asperger Syndrome 
may approach a stranger and ask his age. Conversely, they are often over- 
formal, not knowing how to deviate from the rules of politeness. Or they 
may appear too informal. To approach a grieving widow and say, ‘Your 
husband is dead, isn’t he? You'll have to get used to living on your own now, 
might be a typical Asperger Syndrome conversational opener. 

Sometimes the first time they are aware that they have offended is when 
someone becomes angry with them. They rarely see the signs that lead to 
anger and are perplexed. People with Asperger Syndrome find other people 
very rude. Could this be the origin of the choleric Queen of Hearts and the 
other impolite dwellers in Carroll’s fiction? 

Which brings us to the man himself. 


Asperger Syndrome with specific reference to Lewis Carroll 

Cohen writes of Carroll, ‘Insensitive in some social situations, he could 
also be rude, rigid and off-putting. His niece Violet Dodgson reported that 
“many...found him difficult, exacting and uncompromising in business 
matters and in college life.”’ This makes sense if one assumes Carroll to have 
Asperger Syndrome. Those who know of Carroll’s extreme geniality and 
kindness in other situations might be confused. This again is typical of 
Asperger Syndrome where stress in certain situations leads to a more rigid 
pattern of behaviour. It is significant that Carroll found refuge in 
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unconsciously inventing a second personality for himself. This should 
not be confused with ‘multiple personality disorder’ present in some 
psychiatric illnesses. Asperger Syndrome may be called a handicap. It is 
NOT an illness. 

The only way a person with Asperger Syndrome can negotiate life's 
incomprehensibility is to adhere to a set of rigid rules. Every person with 
Asperger Syndrome has his own set of rules which once learned are rarely 
adapted to suit changing circumstances. What is learned early on in life 
stays imprinted. This, unfortunately, is often interpreted as stubbornness and 
wilfulness, when it is nothing of the kind. For example, if urged throughout 
childhood to put a coat on before going outside, this will become a ‘pattern, 
regardless of circumstances, so that the adult with AS may well wear a coat 
even in a heatwave. Also, such people can become attached to a particular 
piece of clothing and wear it even when it is inappropriate or old-fashioned. 
Hence Carroll’s refusal to wear a coat, the constant grey gloves and the black 
boots with the boating outfit, as recorded by Cohen. 

This rigidity of behaviour often leads on to obsessiveness. Tidiness and 
order is another way of keeping control. All human beings look for patterns; 
the person with Asperger Syndrome does this to excess. If only there were a 
rule-book on human behaviour, he thinks. Sometime he will write such a 
book himself, although it may be of no interest to anyone else. A liking for 
order and pattern in a chaotic world may be why people with Asperger 
Syndrome excel in mathematics and logic. Chess is also popular because of its 
complex but logical rules and its patterning. 

Such rigidity occurs mainly in small domestic routines. Carroll's tea 
making ritual is a case in point.’ Carroll was lucky to a certain extent because 
he had found a niche (Oxford academia) where such eccentricities were 
largely tolerated. If, for example, he had been born into the Victorian servant 
class and had to adapt his methods to another’s he would have suffered 
extreme stress, perhaps ending | in violence or rage, certainly dismissal. 

It is an interesting exercise to turn to the index of Cohen’s biography. 
Entries such as the following abound. Compulsive orderliness, conversational 
style, eating habits, outsider’ persona, obsession with sin and temptation, capacity 
for rudeness, etc. There are many more. And what about znterest in trains or 
walking regimen? It could be said that one or two of these, such as enjoyment 
of solitude do not in themselves point to Asperger Syndrome but taken 
collectively make a convincing enough case for me. 

Cohen writes that Carroll arranged all his photographs in albums with 
indices. He kept a register of all the letters he received. He wrote many letters 
to newspapers. He invented. He made up intricate puzzles and games. This 


7. From Chapter Nine of Cohen’s biography ‘He had his own way of making tea. Isa Bowman recalls him 
walking up and down his sitting room swaying the teapot to and fro for precisely ten minutes in order to 
achieve the desired brew.’ (Italics are mine.) 
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too is typical of Asperger Syndrome as is the fact that he continued to prepare 
his own photographic plates - a tedious process - well after ready-prepared 
ones were available. 

Contemporaries reported that he walked stiffly and that he had an air of 
punctiliousness and old-fashioned seriousness. ‘Old-fashioned’ is a term 
often applied to people with Asperger Syndrome. Another mentioned his 
slow speech delivery as if this was deliberately done to create an effect. 
Hesitant and slow speech which includes long pauses is another characteristic 
of Asperger Syndrome. Nevertheless, another contradictory observation is 
that such people may talk freely in relaxed situations and that stress causes an 
agitated and fast delivery. Another typical observation is that such people feel 
compelled to finish a sentence or group of sentences whatever the 
interruption. In social situations a person with Asperger Syndrome may 
return to a topic long after the conversation has moved on, perhaps even 
the next day, without any introductory preamble. 

To remark on each aspect of Carroll’s behaviour with reference to 
Asperger Syndrome would be tedious in the extreme. However, some points 
deserve closer attention. 

Cohen describes the ‘eccentricity’ of Carroll’s preparation for a train 
journey. He begins by consulting maps, and plans the route meticulously. 
Cohen also refers to his habit of placing separate amounts of money 
or anything else required for each stage of the journey in separate places 
on his person. This is typical of Asperger Syndrome ‘compartmentalisation, 
that is, the inability to combine the multiplicities of life into a compre- 
hensive whole. It would appear that people with Asperger Syndrome 
have to break things down into manageable ‘chunks’. This would explain 
Carroll’s insistence on keeping his Lewis Carroll persona separate from 
Charles Dodgson, the academic, and why he refused to reply to post 
addressed to Lewis Carroll and sent to the Oxford rooms of the Reverend 
Dodgson. 

People with Asperger Syndrome are invariably seen as witty eccentrics, 
‘choosing’ to amuse. This can be true. Humouring others is a classic way of 
being accepted in society. However, much of such humour is unconscious. 
The person himself is often surprised at the smiles and laughter his actions 
and words engender but learns to view this as a further manifestation of the 
incomprehensibility of others. What often occurs is that a remark once 
laughed at is repeated many times over the years. After a while no-one 
laughs, because repetition is tedious. The Asperger Syndrome sufferer 1s once 
more baffled by life’s madness, although he is more likely not to notice. 
If he notices it at all he will perceive a polite frozen smile as genuine 
appreciation. 

Asperger Syndrome is rarely diagnosed in early childhood where any 


eccentricities are indulged, although a close parent will always suspect 
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something isn’t ‘quite right’. Cohen’s account of Carroll’s childhood shows a 
busy child living in a well-ordered and happy family. I find it significant, 
however, that his mother was - to quote Cohen again -‘sensitive to his 
uncommon nature’. 

Cohen refers to the strict timetabling and order of Carroll’s childhood 
home. As well as a possible cause for Carroll’s obsession with time, as 
epitomized by the White Rabbit, it also suggests to me that his father may 
have had slight Asperger Syndrome tendencies. (People with true Asperger 
Syndrome never marry.) With regard to his childhood generally, Cohen 
quotes, “The boy invented the strangest diversions for himself.’ This is typical 
of Asperger Syndrome, as is the tendency to organize the pursuits of siblings 
and take charge. People with Asperger Syndrome are egocentric and like to 
dominate wherever they are able. That they can rarely do this in society at 
large can be a cause of distress. 

It is significant, too, that Carroll largely erased the memory of his years 
at Rugby School so that very little is known. Cohen writes, ‘Sensitive but 
staunchly self-reliant, he was not one to complain.’ I am sure he suffered 
greatly. 

Nevertheless, the most significant fact of his life to me is that his early 
childhood was spent surrounded by a large number of younger sisters. 
Naturally, they would have looked upon their older brother with delight 
and awe, finding his jokes amusing and enjoying playing the games he 
devised for them. As I have stated, once someone with Asperger Syndrome 
learns a certain pattern of behaviour it is very difficult to adapt. Carroll was 
used to pre-pubescent girls. He knew how to cope with them and they 
responded to him. This is why I believe he found their company somewhere 
he could blossom.® As Cohen writes, ‘Here he found companionship without 
censure, affection without rebuke. Here stern strictures and social restraints 
were banished.’ And little girls obviously held him in the greatest affection. 
I am sure Carroll did not ‘talk down’ to them. He wouldn't know how. The 
absence of the ‘Heavy Uncle’ approach to young children was arguably more 
prevalent in Victorian England than it is today. It is only when girls reach 
puberty that they begin to glimmer that there is something ‘strange’ about 
such men, in part because the latter fail to respond to their changing status 
and continue to treat them as little girls. Carroll may well have had sexual 
feelings towards pre-pubescent girls but | am convinced he would have kept 
this well hidden, knowing that it was unacceptable.’ There is no evidence 


8. [ have noticed with my own son that young girls in particular enjoy his company until they reach 


puberty. 

» Hans Asperger writes with reference to sexual behaviour: “They have a weak drive and never achieve 
healthy sexuality even in later life. However, in the majority of cases, there are strong signs of strong sexual 
activity. In many cases, this is shown in masturbation which appears early, is practised intensively and 
obstinately and is not amenable to change.’ Could this be the cause of Carroll’s feelings of guilt and sin, 
not sexual attraction towards litrle girls? 
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whatsoever of any improper behaviour. None of the girls in question went on 
to accuse him of overstepping mere friendship. Asperger Syndrome 
sufferers keep to the rules as far as they are able. They are terrified of 
stepping out of line. Hence Carroll’s insistence on seeking permission before 
photographing them. 

Perhaps the estrangement between Carroll and the Liddell family 
was far less complicated than has hitherto been thought. There have been 
many bizarre theories propounded lately, an affair with Mrs Liddell being 
not the least of them. Surely it was more simple than that. After a while, 
Mrs Liddell must have begun to find Carroll’s continued interest in 
her daughters, particularly Alice, a little strange, although, knowing Carroll 
well, she knew that his motives were innocent. Perhaps an acquaintance 
told her that tongues were wagging around Oxford and she had no 
alternative but to put an end to contact between them. Later, | believe that 
Carroll’s ‘sameness’ made it clear that he was no threat and the relationship 
was resumed. 

I have only touched on the evidence for Carroll’s Asperger Syndrome in 
his works of fiction. This would merit further discussion at a later date. 
Briefly, however, it seems to me that through them we can see how the 
outside world appeared to Carroll. The Hunting of the Snark is full of 
patterning and underlying menace. The pattern of the ubiquitous letter ‘B’, 
the sinister presence of the Boojum, and the obsessions of the crew members 
are evidence of this. There is a great deal of inexplicable rage or violence in 
Wonderland and Looking-Glass. Characters profess to being logical (for 
instance, Humpty Dumpty) but their logic is baffling to the fictional Alice, 
who is desperate to keep some sort of order in the chaos of the Wonderland 
and Looking-Glass worlds. 

The White Knight with his shambolic appearance, his amassing of 
clutter, not to mention his wild inventions and playing with words is rightly 
taken to be a self-portrait of Carroll. It is also a perfect representation of 
Asperger Syndrome. Carroll knew himself only too well. Like the Knight, 
he was an essentially sad and lonely individual. To me, the White Knight is 
the most endearing of all Carroll’s creations. 

There is nothing to fear from someone who has Asperger Syndrome. 
Such people are to be cherished. It is not difficult to see their attraction, 
despite their stubbornness, which can be exasperating. There is an innocence 
and honesty about them which is as endearing as the White Knight's. There 
are those who cannot be tolerant of such people. ‘Anorak’ is the current 
term of abuse but most of us are fond of the absent-minded professor, the 
genius who can‘ tie his own shoe-laces and eats nothing but egg sandwiches. 
As Cohen writes of Carroll, ‘Always the same gentle-voiced, quietly happy 
and whimsical soul, the faint stammer and slight touch of Oxford dryness 
of manner only served to enhance his charm.’ 
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Coming to believe that Carroll had Asperger Syndrome does not prevent 
me from admiring his mind and what it produced. After all, there are many 
people with Asperger Syndrome who would consider themselves a success 
to achieve half of what he did. 

I have never attached much credence to the modern notion that Carroll 
was a latent paedophile. His affection for young girls was true and honest. 
They gave his life a joy and beauty. An acceptance of the fact that Lewis 
Carroll had Asperger Syndrome might hammer the nail in the coffin of this 


nasty theory once and for all. 
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DRAMATIC ADAPTATIONS OF LEWIS CARROLLS WORKS 
Some Additions to Charles C. Lovett’s Checklist 


by Dietrich Helms 


In his book Alice on Stage (Westport and London: Meckler, 1990) Charles 
C. Lovett has collected references to more than 400 dramatic adaptations of 
works by Lewis Carroll, demonstrating impressively their popularity on the 
professional and amateur stage. While working on my article on adaptations 
of the Alice books for the musical theatre (published in The Carrollian 
No. 1, 1998, p. 23ff.), I came across some plays and printed editions of 
plays not mentioned in Lovett’s checklist. My additions to Lovett’s list 
contain more or less accidental findings and are far from any systematic 
research (I have concentrated mainly on pieces staged in Germany). 
However, collecting the material listed below, I have found from experience 
that it is impossible to list all adaptations ever made. Lovett’s checklist is an 
enormous achievement, but it contains only the tip of an iceberg. Alice’ 
Adventures in particular has been translated into all major and many minor 
languages of the world and, moreover, the book has always been very popular 
with amateur theatrical companies. There must be hundreds of Alice plays 
written for school or private performances that were never recorded 
anywhere. Alices Adventures is the most popular literary subject matter for 
dramatic adaptations - world-wide. 
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words by J. Watson. London: J. Curwen & Sons 1898. [see Lovett’s no. 19]. 
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instrumental numbers]. 


Braham, Philip E.: The words and music of P Brahams Revue Alice Up-to-date’ 
Written by F[red] Thompson, lyrics by E. Blore. London: Reynolds & 
Co. 1914. (= Reynolds & Co's Concert Party Albums No. 8). [see Lovett's 
no. 30). 


Hancock, W. G.: Alice among the Gnomes. An operatic absurdity in three 
scenes, words and music by W. G. Hancock. London, Glasgow: Bayley & 
Ferguson, 1914. 


Cyphus, Henry: The Incidental Music to Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland’ 
and ‘Through the Looking Glass’. [Vocal Score]. London: Stainer & Bell, 
1933. [compare Lovett’s nos 67 and 68]. 
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Dane, Clemence [pseud.]: Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass by Lewis Carroll. Dramatised by Clemence Dane with music by 
Richard Addinsell. Libretto. London: Samuel French, 1948 [see Lovett’s no. 
92, copyright renewed 1975 by Olwen Bowen-Davies, Richard Addinsell 
and Stanley Gorrie]. 


Addinsell, Richard Stewart: Music from the Play Alice in Wonderland’ 
Clemence Dane's adaptation of Lewis Carroll's book. Piano Solo. London: 


Keith Prowse & Co. 1943. 


Addinsell, Richard Stewart: Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking- 
Glass by Lewis Carroll. Dramatised by Clemence Dane. Vocal Score. 
London: Keith Prowse & Co. 1951. [on loan from Samuel French]. 


Larbalestier, Philip George: Alice in Wonderland. A musical play for children 
based on the famous story by Lewis Carroll. Adaptation, with additional 
dialogue and lyrics by G. Scott Archer. Vocal Score. Leeds: John Blackburn 
[1950]. 


La Prade, Ernst: Alice in music land: Adventures in the land of harmony. 
Illustrated by Grace Huxtable. J. Lane 1952. [Rather a children’s guide to the 


world of music than a musical play]. 


Jersild, Jorgen: Alice in Wonderland. A musical fairy-tale by Flemming Geill 
from the book by Lewis Carroll. Full score. Kopenhagen: Atelier Elektra, 1958. 
(= Samfundet til Udgivelse af dansk Musik. Ser. 3. No. 140). 


Olson, Lynn Freeman and Jimmie Selva: Alice in Topsy-turvy Land. 
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New York: Dave Ringle [1964]. 
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Helmut Polixa frei nach den Erzahlungen von Lewis Carroll Alice im 
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separately]. Hamburg: Sikorski, 1978. [First performance: Thalia Theater, 
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Siefert, Peter: Alice im Wunderland. Von Peter Siefert nach Lewis Carroll. 


Kéln: Nyssen & Bansemer 1980. [First performance: Stadtische, Biihnen, 
Freiburg, 10 March 1980]. 
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Trafic, Carlos and Mennicken, Rainer: Alice im Spiegelland. Nach Lewis 
Carroll von Carlos Trafic und Rainer Mennicken. Frankfurt: Verlag 
Autorenagentur [1980]. [First performance: Landestheater Wiirtemberg- 
Hohenzollern, Tiibingen, 7 June 1980]. 


Chauls, Robert: Alice in Wonderland. An opera by Robert Chauls. New York: 
Schirmer, 1981. [see Lovett’s no 275]. 


Leisy, James and Eberhard, Carl: Alice. A musical play in two acts based on 
Lewis Carrols Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-Glass. Music and 
Lyrics by James Leisy and Carl Eberhard, book by James Leisy, arrangements 
by Jack Lambert. London: Weinberger, 1981. [Copyright for the USA and 
Canada: Wide World Music, Delaware][see Lovett’s no. 302]. 
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SHIGERU HATSUYAMA’S UNPUBLISHED ALICE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF JAPANESE AND WESTERN ART 
by Mikiko Chimori 


Introduction 

The illustrations by Shigeru Hatsuyama (1897-1973) of Alice’ 
Adventures in Wonderland are not so well-known as those of Yoshio Shimizu 
(1891-1954) and Atsushi Suzuki (1892-1958) (published in the popular 
children’s magazine, Akai Tori, Red Bird) and of Kiichi Okamoto (1888- 
1930) (published in Kin no Fune, Golden Ship). 

It was in 1928 that Hatsuyama undertook to illustrate Fushigi Koku no 
Alice, i.e. Alice in Wonderland, for the English literature series published in 
Kenkyusha Yakuchu Sosho, translated and annotated by Tamihei Iwasaki in 
1929. Hatsuyama’s Alice illustrations were, however, replaced in the final 
publication by John Tenniel’s, and Hatsuyama’s Alices Adventures in 
Wonderland remained unpublished. 

This paper is a comparative study of Japanese and English illustrations 
of Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. One of Hatsuyama’ illustrations, ‘Alice 
and a Pig’ is compared with treatments of the same subject by John Tenniel 
(1820-1914), Arthur Rackham (1867-1939), his disciples Thomas Maybank 
(1898-1925) and A. E. Jackson (1873-1952), and Mabel Lucie Attwell 
(1879-1964). The influence of these illustrators on Hatsuyama, the core 
research question of this paper, is discussed in its latter half. The mutual 
influence between illustrations of English-speaking countries and Japan will 
be looked at and an attempt will be made to assess Hatsuyamas originality in 


the light of this. 


I. John Tenniel’s ‘Alice and a Pig’ 

Despite his background as a Punch cartoonist and the ae that he chose 
to illustrate only the two Alice books for children in his fifty year career, 
John Tenniel is still regarded as the greatest of Alice illustrators. The cover 
picture of the first issue of Alices Adventures in Wonderland, ‘Alice and a Pig’, 
is a fine example of his style at its best. 

Two points should be noted before discussing this picture. First, the 
subject was not portrayed in those of Carroll’s own, original draft illustrations 
for Alice’s Adventures Under Ground, which were given to Tenniel as aids for 
visualisation. Tenniel could therefore imagine this scene without being 
inhibited by Carroll’s ideas. Second, Tenniel took on this work because he 
was eager to depict the animals of Wonderland. He had no special skill or 
interest in depicting children. Nor had his work as a Punch illustrator given 
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Tenniel the kind of experience J 2 
useful for illustrating children’s 
books. His lack of engagement 
with Alice is shown in that he 
featured her in twenty-three 
scenes out of forty-two, as 
compared to Carroll’s twenty- 
seven scenes out of thirty-seven, 
and among Tenniel’s twenty- 
three pictures of Alice, there 
are only two drafts in which 
she is seen from the front. One 
of these is the scene of ‘Alice and 
a Pig’. 

Notable in the composition 
of ‘Alice and a Pig’, [Fig. 1] is 
the domination of the fore- 
ground by the two figures. Alice, 
standing in the centre of the 
picture, and the pig she holds 
across her body, together make 
a strong. vertical-horizontal 
configuration. Nina Auerbach, — Fig. 1 John Tenniel. From Alice’s Adventures in 
in her ‘Falling Alice, Fallen Wonderland 
Women, and Victorian Dream 
Children’, describes the pig as the ‘navel both of the composition and Alice's 
body.’(54) 

Behind these two main figures, the blank space at the upper right- 
hand gives the whole picture an effect of light and stability, and the grass on 
the right-hand side, slightly curving toward the centre, forms a 
vector upwards, while this is counterbalanced by the flowers curving to 
the centre left at a higher position. The foxgloves on the left-hand side 
form a vector downwards, counterbalancing the upspringing grass on the 
right: these several different rhythms are all held together harmoniously. 
The thick lines of shadows that stretch in oblong shapes behind Alice's 
back, together with the shadows at two-thirds height that reach from 
her foot to the roots of the grass, effectively highlight the two main 
characters. 

The pig fixes his narrowed eyes on Alice’s face in the same direction as the 
shooting grass. Only Alice in the centre of the picture gazes straight ahead, 
oblivious to all the movement around her. 

Tenniel’s depiction of Alice is here minute and unsentimental, with some 
of the effect of a photograph taken for factual record, though ironically 
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Carroll, who favours sentimental effects in his illustrations, was the one 
who took photographs as a hobby. 

Of the two characters, the pig is the livelier, with his bending feet, 
pricked-up ears, sniffing snout, slightly opened lewd eye and his massive 
body. In contrast to the pig’s vibrancy, the motionless Alice is depicted from 
the front, with a lack of vivacity both in her pose and in her expression, 
quite rare among Tenniel’s illustrations. The absent, staring expression on 
Alice’s face, typical of Pre-Raphaelite female figures, has given rise to a 
multitude of interpretations. Auerbach says that “Here she is at last, at her 
most sublimely, determinedly vacant. If Carroll had written a conduct 
book for girls instead of a dark, amoral dream, he might have called this 
illustration “A Young Lady Transcending Circumstance” . . . Alice is 
composed in a series of restful circles, forming an island of purity around 
the pig she is forced to cradle.’(50) Pre-Raphaelite influence has been 
observed by McGillis (327): ‘her unkempt hair and pouting lips are a witty 
rendering of the Pre-Raphaelite beauty . . . although his [Tenniel’s] details 
and characters are without the moral and spiritual significance of much Pre- 
Raphaelite work.’ But Tenniel’s Alice has something more to her than the 
weak, fleeting and impassive beauty of the Pre-Raphaelite school: as 
Auerbach implies, she stares into space straightforwardly, vacantly or 
somehow nihilistically, even transcendently, devoid of any astonishment 
at the metamorphosis of the baby into the pig. Some but by no means 
all of the characteristics of Carroll’s Alice are retained in her air of 
unperturbed calm, with its suggestion of deliberately controlled sexuality, 
her decisive expression and her tightly closed lips'— her independent- 
mindedness, her common sense, and her strength. But while Tenniel 
conveys something of Carroll’s idea of a girl with common sense and 
independence of mind, he does not convey the liveliness and curiosity of 
the Alice of the text. His Alice may have a poise beyond her years, but she 
also has some of the dullness adults acquire when they lose touch with their 
childhood. 

Only two of the twenty-three Alice illustrations portray her from the 
front, and in most of them she is in profile, gazing at the other characters in 
the scene, or she looks perplexed with downcast eyes. Alice nursing the pig, 
therefore, is quite exceptional, being isolated from the confusion, both 
transcendental and personal. But if Tenniel made a special effort to emphasise 
Alice in this picture—his renderings of her are usually clumsy and 
constrained in comparison with the other characters, or even the 
background—this only serves to bring out his essential lack of engagement 
with her. 


1. Tr might be Carroll’s request, as he refused to accept the illustrations of smiling girls, from the illustrator 
of The Nursery Alice’, E. Gertrude Thomson. 
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Carroll’s Alice, by contrast, with her Pre-Raphaelite beauty, conveys a 
melancholy, brooding atmosphere reminiscent of one of his favorite pictures, 
Arthur Hughes's “The Lady with the Lilacs’, which hung on the wall of his 
room at Christ Church. 

The feeling Carroll manages to convey goes some way to compensate for 
his technical inadequacy. John Davis says “Carroll’s drawings warrant 
reassessment now that technical accuracy in presentation is no longer held 
in such high esteem. In their way they have a soul which is lacking in those 
of Tenniel and are much more moving.’(9) By comparison, “Tenniel’s 
weakness, if any be admitted, is in his drawings of Alice herself who 
frequently appears overly serious and expressionless. ’(6) 

But Tenniel’s very ‘detachment as a recorder’, (Robb 311) his inclination 
to record the details of scenes with a photographic minuteness, and the 
consequent ‘seriousness’, ‘expressionlessness’ and ‘lack of a soul’ in his 
portrayals of Alice can often be more effective in suggesting qualities of 
independence and strength in her, and a corresponding ‘reality’ in the 
Wonderland she explores. He manages to bring out the quasi-Dickensian 
‘otherness’ of the Alice of Carroll’s text, as opposed to the dreamy sweetness 
of the Alice of Carroll’s illustrations—the compliance, so to speak, of those 
with Carroll’s fantasies. To use Coleridge’s distinction, the former is a 
creature of Carroll’s imagination, the latter only of his fancy—and the literal- 
minded Tenniel is more faithful, paradoxically, to the former, than is Carroll 


himself. 


II. Rackham and his disciples 

With the expiration of Wonderland’s copyright in 1907 there was a flurry 
of new illustrated Alices. Arthur Rackham (1867-1939), the most prominent 
among the post-Tenniel illustrators, and his many disciples—Thomas G. 
Maybank, A. E. Jackson and others—were the last to be influenced by 
Tenniel, at least until the end of the Second World War. Thereafter Mervin 
Peake produced a radical new interpretation of the Alice books, leading in the 
entirely new directions taken by many subsequent illustrators. 

Rackham’s characteristic strengths in composition, detailed description 
and movement can all be seen in his illustration of ‘Alice and a Pig’. [Fig. 2] 
Alice and the pig are dramatically highlighted by the long vectors of the 
shooting stalks that take up three-fifths of the background, and whose 
movement is accentuated by their sharply defined flowers. The undulations 
of Alice’s hair and clothes interact with the grass’s radiations, and all of these 
movements contrast with the awkward struggling and twisting of the pig at 
the composition’s centre. The whitish rocks layered around her skirt render 
the illustration stable in description and colour, while at the foot of the 
painting the ordinary grass and dandelion-like flowers form short upward 
vectors contrasting sharply with the white pebbles at her feet, the waving 
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mass of grass, giving stability to 
the whole lower part of the 
painting and accentuating the 
dramatic movements of the 
stalks. Rackham’s drawing at the 
bottom of the picture is so 
minute that the lines depicting 
the grass and flowers can be seen 
to become finer towards the top, 
as they move, in harmony with 
their decreasing length. 

Rackham’s colour scheme is 
based on a greyish sepia tone, the 
pale pink, peculiar to the 
medium of water colour, 
delicately offset by the pale pink 
highlights of Alice’s cheeks, the 
pattern of her dress and the pig. 
Surrounding this prominent 
pink, the dark greens which 
dominate the lower one-fifth of 
the picture, supply the counterbalancing weight to the light sepia grey and 
pink of the upper four-fifths. 

Rackam’s graphic qualities offer a contrast to those of Tenniel, rather than 
an improvement upon them, but his illustration has dramatic qualities that 
Tenniel was unable or unwilling to achieve. Whereas Tenniel chose to depict 
the fleeting moment just after baby has metamorphosed into a pig, but just 
before Alice has become aware of this, Rackham chose the moment of 
realisation itself, when the pig ‘grunted again, so violently, that she looked 
down into its face in some alarm. This time there could be no mistake about 
it: it was neither more nor less than a pig’(63). He manages to convey the 
affection Alice was displaying towards the supposed baby, just at the point 
when it turns into surprise and bewilderment. Both the babylike intimacy 
in the way the pig rests in Alice’s embrace, and their mutual realisation that 
this kind of intimacy is not appropriate between a human and an animal, is 
reminiscent of what happened between Alice and a deer in Looking-Glass. 

There are several elements common to Rackham’s and Tenniel’s pictures. 
Both of them visualise Alice and the pig in similar poses; if there are 
differences, they are only those of visual perspective and in the different 
ways the grass and the flowers are counterpointed with the figures. Tenniel 
pictures Alice from the front, Rackham obliquely from the side. Rackham, of 
course, is here more faithful to the text, with its description of the proper way 
of nursing, which is ‘to twist it up into a knot, and then keep tight hold of 
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its right ear and left foot, so as to prevent its undoing itself.’(63) But both 
depict the baby’s metamorphosis as complete, except for its cap, which 
remains on the pig’s head—making the transformation all the more 
grotesque—into a pig rendered realistically with half-open eyes and massive 
body, and contrastingly thin legs and tail. Rackham’s background of waving 
grass can be assumed to follow or to be inspired by Tenniel’s, even if the latter 
is less full of movement. 

However, they contrast greatly in their overall tone, all the more so 
because of their different media, the choice of which may well reflect the 
difference in the artists’ temperaments. Rackham’s watercolours have a 
transparent and unconstrained air, while Tenniel’s wood-block prints, with all 
their realistic detail, are stiff and static. Rackham, too, is realistic, in his 
precise recording of a fleeting moment of drama, but the complex vectors of 
the grass and flowers in the background of his picture, create a dramatic 
atmosphere that is absent from Tenniel’s. 

The greatest difference between the two illustrations is in the way each 
portrays Alice. Rackham’s Alice is a middle-class pre-adolescent girl, calm, 
sweet and gentle, yet with a maturity missing in both Tenniel’s original print, 
and often in Carroll’s text, though it is reminiscent of Carroll's illustrations. 
But what is missing, conversely, from Rackham’s Alice, is the strength, the 
pertness, the detached poise and that air of artless, clear-sighted logicality so 
characteristic of children with a greater-than-average awareness, all of which 
Tenniel manages to express even if this is partly by default. But in the end 
neither Tenniel nor Rackham was able to bring out all the rich ambivalence 
of the Alice of Carroll’s text. 

Two later artists were strongly influenced by Arthur Rackham and yet 
succeeded in producing illustrations for Alice of genuine individuality. 
Thomas Maybank’s ‘Alice and a Pig’ (published 1907) depicts the moment 
just before the baby turns into the pig, with these accompanying words of 
Alice: ‘If you're going to turn into a pig my dear, I’ll have nothing more to do 
with you. Mind now?’ Instead of the drama of Rackham’s illustration, in 
which the moment of mutual realisation is captured, or the strange 

suspended animation of Tenniel’s illustration, in which the metamorphosis 
has just occurred, but Alice remains as yet unaware or indifferent, there is a 
mood of eerie apprehension, created by the j juxtaposition of Alice’s words 
with the baby’s already less than human face, and the trees’ grotesquely all- 
too-human faces. 

A. E. Jackson, on the other hand, in 1914, goes to the other extreme, 
chronologically, from Maybank and depicts the moment when Alice has 
just set the pig down at arm’s length. There is none of the tension, the near- 
intimacy of the looks exchanged, which we find in Rackham’ picture. 

The wilfulness and petulance of Tenniel’s Alice is missing from both 
Maybank’s and Jackson’s. While the former’s has more nobility than 
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Jackson’s, the latter's is closer to Rackham’s, in her posture and profile, her 
gently downcast eyes, and her relative maturity. 

Neither Maybank nor Jackson is as skilled in the treatment of the 
background as Rackham, and they lack his sophistication and sense of 
drama. Maybank does succeed in bringing out the gloom and weirdness 
peculiar to the Alice story by his choice of background. The dark and dense 
cross-hatching of the forest, and the trees with their gargoyle-faced trunks, 
and branches like hands or claws, resonate powerfully with the atmosphere of 
Carroll’s text. But there is a fussiness in Maybank’s drawing that takes 
away from the surprise of the pig’s metamorphosis and of Alice’s reaction. 
Jackson, meanwhile, imitates Rackham’s linear rhythms but with twigs 
instead of long grass. These long lines create a continuity between the varying 
tones of grey, blue and pink, but the overall effect is of busyness at the 
expense of drama. Perhaps the feature that most distinguishes the Alice of 
Rackham, and of his disciples, from Tenniel’s Alice, is her air of sweetness and 
docility. 

She is closer in spirit to the Alice of Looking-Glass than the Alice of 
Wonderland. But it is this gentler Alice who was to exert the greater influence 
on subsequent illustrators, both in the West and in Japan. 


III. East and West: the illustration of Shigeru Hatsuyama 

Shigeru Hatsuyama (1897-1973) was a pioneer’ in forging links between 
traditional Japanese art and Western art, and his children’s illustrations were 
unprecedented both in the West and in Japan. 

Hatsuyama began his artistic career as an apprentice to a kimono 
craftsman and a Japanese painter and was later influenced by Ukiyo-e 
(floating world) prints. He was already deeply versed in traditional 
Japanese concepts of design and colour by the time he began work as an 
illustrator. 

All the same, he was at first much influenced by Western fine art. 
Takahiko Okada in his essay “Hatsuyama’s Journeys from Western-style 
Children’s Hlustrations to Innovative Ukiyo-e’ says ‘It is clear that Shigeru 
Hatsuyama had been influenced by Aubrey Beardsley. .. Hatsuyama learned 
a great deal from Arthur Rackham... He is one of the Japanese painters who 
were inspired by European art such as Impressionism, Pre-Raphaelitism, 
Beardsley and Art Nouveau, and the later newborn radical schools of 
Cubism, Futurism, Fauvism and Expressionism which were being introduced 
into Japan at that time.’(113-114) Okada goes on to say that ‘the influence of 
Beardsley was most important in the sketching of lines in particular, though 


a For example, Miekichi Suzuki, the leading editor of the first Japanese children’s journal, Red Bird, took 


notice of Shigeru Hatsuyama’s illustrations in Fairy World by Sajiro Saito in his A History of Children’s 
Literature (Tokyo: Kinnohoshi Sha, 1996) p.107. 
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Beardsley’s morbid decadent and erotic atmosphere is not retained in 
Hatsuyama’s art’(114). ‘In his early days when Hatsuyama started and trained 
as a children’s illustrator, some of his monochrome lines are quite reminiscent 
of Beardsley’s’(113), although ‘Hatsuyama himself denied Beardsley’s 
influence, and even said he knew neither his name nor his illustrations, when 
asked by whom he was influenced.’ (Tadasu lizawa 53) Hatsuyama himself 
claimed ‘J like the drawn lines of Albrecht Diirer. I prefer Diirer to Beardsley. 
I prefer Ukiyo-e to Western drawings.’ (Seta 351) Whether or not Hatsuyama 
was influenced to some degree by Beardsley at one stage, it is clear that any 
direct influence ceased fairly soon: ‘since he preferred to use a drawing 
technique which lends itself to the depiction of action, and which Beardsley 
refused to use, the influence of Beardsley could never have continued for 
long.’ (lizawa 48) 

Whether or not Hatsuyama also borrowed from Arthur Rackham, as 
has been suggested by Seishi Horio (79) and Takahiko Okada (113), his Alice 
illustrations of 1928 demonstrate that all the more obvious kinds of Western 
influence had been left behind by this time. 

But indirect Western influence can be detected in Hatsuyama’s Alice 
illustrations, not only in the somewhat uncharacteristic, full-colour ‘Alice and 
a Pig’, but also in the four monochrome pen-and-ink drawings 
corresponding to John Tenniel’s of the same scene. There are similarities, 
both in composition and in detailed rendering, between Hatsuyama’s 
and Tenniel’s illustrations, as shown in figs 3, 4 and 5. ‘A Mad Tea 
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Fig. 5 Shigeru Hatsuyama Fig. 6 Shigeru Hatsuyama 


Party [Fig 6], however, uses cubist techniques of perspective distortion: 
the table, the March Hare and the Dormouse are seen from above, while 
the Mad Hatter is seen from the side, all of which is a world apart from 
Tenniel’s nineteenth century naturalism. 

‘Alice and a Pig’, [Fig 7], is similar in basic composition to Tenniel’s 
depiction of the same scene, but while Tenniel emphasises the background as 
much as the central figures, Hatsuyama makes it much more subservient. 
The other obvious difference is in Hatsuyama’s use of colour, with rose 
pink as the keynote with gradations created by the Japanese technique of 
mixing glue with paint. Tenniel’s illustrations, of course, are all black 
and white. 

Arthur Rackham was also one of Hatsuyama’s masters, and Hatsuyama’s 
Alice and Pig’ reflects the influence of Rackham’s, in her being seen in 
profile, in her youth, in her one-piece dress, and in the way she cradles the 
pig, but the two illustrators’ conceptions differ in respect of colours, lines, 
and the disposition of the main figures against the background. The half- 
transparent, light greyish sepia tone veiling the whole of Rackham’s picture is 
in sharp contrast to Hatsuyama’s innovatory colour combination with its 
bold keynote of red. Rackham’s studiedly delicate lines contrast with the 
broader, more casual-seeming but felicitous lines of Hatsuyama, who also 
places the main figures squarely in the centre of the composition, with an 
effect of immediacy very unlike that of Rackham’s carefully arranged 
asymmetry. Critics claim this divergence as evidence that Hatsuyama had 
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by this time already escaped Rackham’s influence, even if it had existed 
earlier. While the similarities already noted between the two artists’ pictures 
show this to be an exaggeration, it is certainly arguable that Hatsuyama had 
by now shaken off Rackham’s and other Western influences in the most 
important respects of mood and overall atmosphere. He had also succeeded 
in introducing not only the Japanese technique of brushwork and colour 
appreciation, but in addition, symbols and allusions to Japanese culture and 
literature, such as the red sun, the mushrooms, the twig, and the Cheshire 
Cat's being white. 

Mabel Lucie Attwell, an artist drawn to portrayals of children’s innocence, 
who appears to have inspired Hatsuyama to depict the scene of ‘Alice and a 
Pig’, was already at the forefront of new trends in illustrating, when in 1910 
she interpreted Alice’ Adventures in Wonderland from a very different 
perspective from that of Carroll, Tenniel or the other Alice illustrators who 
preceded her. 

It is still an open question whether her work shows the impact of post- 
Impressionism and Cubism, but her originality can be characterised as 
having the following three elements. First, she reduced the sense of volume, 
producing images that tend towards the two-dimensional, when compared 
with Rackham’s or Tenniel’s. Second, her illustrations were simplified in form 
and colour, with their gentle curved lines and only slightly modulated 
colours, almost without chiaroscuro. 

Third, Attwell sees the world of childhood as innocent in a way similar to 
Bessie Pease Gutmann, ignoring the gloomy and demonic elements in 
Carroll’s vision. The wise but mysterious Cheshire Cat is changed, in her 
picture, into a cute stuffed toy. The life-like pig peculiar to Tenniel’s and 
others’ versions of this scene, becomes a comic character with a winsome 
expressive face, and even a tear just dropped, and the fiercely writhing 
body of Tenniel’s and Rackham’s illustrations is neatly wrapped up in a 
robe indistinguishable from a baby’s. The fanciful houses in the background, 
and the little bird gazing at Alice, in the foreground, spreading its 
wings as if they were human arms, seem to belong to a very benign kind of 
Fairyland. Alice herself is clearly younger than the Alices depicted by earlier 
illustrators, and completely devoid of the complexities of the Alice in 
Carroll’s text. 

Attwell’s influence on Hatsuyama can be shown in three aspects of his 
Alice. The colour schemes of her paintings and Hatsuyamas are both warm; 
in Attwell’s orange predominates, in Hatsuyama’s red and rose pink. The 
compositions are also similar - the large round setting sun, at the top, in front 
of which the Cheshire Cat ‘sitting on a bough of a tree a few yards off’ (64) 
is white - in contrast to the usual striped ones by Tenniel and others; and 
furthermore the scene does not even appear in the original text, where Alice 
noticed the Cat only after she had set ‘the little creature down and felt quite 
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relieved to see it trot quickly 
away into the wood (64). 
Attwell’s scene could refer to a 
situation where the Cat is 
gazing at Alice while she is 
nursing, which at least is not 
incompatible with the text, 
but Hatsuyama clearly distorts 
the text by portraying the Cat 
and Alice gazing at each other. 
There are more similarities 
between Hatsuyama and 
Attwell in Alice’s hairstyle and 
ribbon, in the baby's robe, 
face, hands and feet, also in the 
design of the mushrooms 
(Attwell’s ‘A Caterpillar and a 
Mushroom’) and, above all, 
in lack of three-dimensional 
depth. All of this is clear 
evidence that Hatsuyama was 

f1g.7 Singeru Hatsuyama influenced by Attwell in 

depicting this scene. 

Yet, despite the obvious influence of the Western illustrative tradition 
on Hatsuyama, what makes him distinctive is his amalgamation of Western 
with Japanese elements, based on his rich grounding in Ukiyo-e and 
decorative art. | 

Most conspicuous among these elements is Hatsuyama’s originality in 
colour. As Ryoji Kumata writes: ‘Even more beautiful in Shigeru Hatsuyama’s 
illustrations than the refinement of his lines is his colour scheme . . . Even 
when he illustrated children’s books, he used iwaenogu, paint for Japanese 
style paintings, and he took great care with colour harmony. In later years, 
when he produced wood block prints, his drawing was modern but his 
colour was classic, based on indigo-blue.’ (21) His colour combinations are 
distinctively Japanese, as exemplified by the bold colour scheme for Alice’s 
skirts: the arrangement of bright yellow, red and purple, counterpointed with 
black and white, is a traditional combination found in many kimono designs. 
The combination of red and white, though, is inventive and modern by 
Japanese standards. 

Secondly, Hatsuyama’s two-dimensional drawing, which is far more 
consistent than Attwell’s, is comparable with that of Ukiyo-e prints, such as 
Utamaro’s and Sharaku’s. In fact, “Hatsuyama searched for Ukiyo-e prints and 
entered his copies of them in a drawing competition. He was fascinated by 
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Utamaro and Harunobu, and later on he learned to adore Moronobu but at 
the same time he greatly appreciated yakusha-e, actor prints.’ (Horio 120) 
From all of these, he derived his techniques of making the main figure stand 
out clearly from the background, almost in silhouette, of simplifying and 
abbreviating lines, and of unifying the colour scheme within a narrow range. 

Thirdly, the curved lines in Hatsuyama’s design also reflect the influence of 
the Japanese artists Moronao and Korin, ‘whose style of drawing water with 
curved lines was preserved by Hatsuyama all his life’ (Horio 118), as clearly 
shown in the print of his later years [Fig 8]. In addition, there are touches of 
traditional Japanese dyeing—anijimi, smudging, and bokashi, graduation, — 
in the combination of drawn lines and flat-colour surfaces, evidenced by Alice's 
skirt. 


Conclusion: 
Hatsuyamas originality, an amalgamation of Japan and the West 

An art critic, Rinmei Kawakita writes thus on the Taisho arts and on 
Hatsuyamas attitude towards the era: “The Taisho arts are characterised by 
the incorporation of Japanese feelings into those Western techniques which 
were imported in the Meiji Era... . Hatsuyama’s techniques, developed in 
his younger days through his involvement with professional, traditional 
Japanese painting, were well-suited to this new trend, and his art 
blossomed. (3-4) 

The merger of Japan and the West in Hatsuyama’s work can be seen in 
the patterns, the designs, and the curving lines of his illustrations for Alice. 
‘Hatsuyama learned many things as a result of accepting that European 
printing techniques were more effective than Japanese ones in creating three- 
dimensional effects.’( Okada 114) But Hatsuyama also made the most of 
conventional Japanese patterns and designs, of techniques for structuring 
lines, of colour plates and of nijimi, and bokashi. The curved lines of his 
drawing were influenced both by Westerners such as Diirer and, probably, 
Beardsley, though they are not as firm as theirs, and by Japanese painters such 
as Moronobu and Korin, as seen in his black-and-white Alice illustrations. 
Hatsuyama combines broad and narrow lines more effectively than the 
Western artists. Similar influence can be seen in that the patterns of Alice’s 
dress have a Western design yet Japanese colours. 

The weak points of his art must also be pointed out. As his friend, the 
Japanese style painter, Shimata says: ‘To be honest, I think Hatsuyama’s 
pictures are brilliant but sweet and sentimental. That is, he preferred 
following the graceful flow of his brush to looking with a clear, sharp eye at 
what he was painting. However, I have now come to realise that the sweetness 
of his flowing brush is a strength as well as a weakness.’(84) Undoubtedly, 
Hatsuyama fails to depict the rough and unrefined sides of human beings. 
Conversely, his stronger points should be noted: “Hatsuyama sees reality 
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introspectively and portrays through intuition the surrealistic objects behind 
objective reality.’(Funaki 432) “In Hatsuyama’s small body, the spirit of . 
liberty and resistance as an artist were blazing up. You can see it immediately 
in any drawing of his. It is a world which could not have been visualised 
without an inner spirit of peace and freedom.’(Horio 77) In short, 
Hatsuyama was not only a sentimental illustrator who depicted an inchoate 
dreamy world but also a realistic ‘artist who could portray the world 
beyond reality (Funaki 432) through ‘his own notions of peace and liberty.’ 
(Horio 77) 

Okada further illustrates Hatsuyama’s position between East and West 
as follows: ‘In surveying Hatsuyama’s career from the beginning to his last 
years, we are also surveying the circumstances of Japanese artists at a time 
when they, by importing Pre-Raphaelitism and Post-Impressionism, 
re-imported the Ukzyo-e, with which Western artists had created a new 
synthesis in Western art: this gave the Japanese artists the confidence to make 
a synthesis of their own, instead of attempting to absorb Western art entire, 
as they had done in the first wave of Westernization. So in a sense, the 
shadows were cast on Hatsuyama by the experience of Japanese artists at the 
beginning of the Meiji Era, when the pace of Westernization was 
forced.’(116) This aspect of Okada’s criticism of Hatsuyama is somewhat 
misconstrued, for Hatsuyama did not use those Western arts which had 
already been incorporated into Ukiyo-e, but rather Western arts influenced 
him directly, and, at the same time, the tradition of Japanese-style painting 
and Ukiyo-e were fused in him. The final product was what we can now 
refer to as his originality as a Japanese artist. 

We can conclude, then, that the painting of ‘Alice and a Pig’ by 
Hatsuyama, was one of the major turning points in his work, being a product 
of a time when the Western influences, beginning with Tenniel, but 
including Rackham, Attwell, etc. deepened his Japanese vision and together 
produced an original synthesis. It is not exaggerating to say that Hatsuyama 
was one of the pioneers of Alice illustration, whose interpretation of Alice still 
seems fresh and original even after Mervyn Peake’s innovatory Alice of 1946. 
Hatsuyama depicted an animated Alice, an adolescent girl with her own 
personality. This figure Alice is quite different from Tenniel’s child-cum-adult 
who gazes mindlessly into the distance like a china doll, or Rackham’s sweet- 
natured girl, or the elegant and gentle but hardly strong and individual Alices 
of Rackham’s successors, or the childishly innocent Alice of Mabel Lucie 
Attwell. From the perspective of textual interpretation, Hatsuyama 
interpreted the subject freely and in leaps and bounds, and indeed he may 
even not have read the text from cover to cover. He reconstructed Carroll’s 
original story quite drastically, but it was perhaps this very licence that 
enabled him to create a series of illustrations worthy of the title of a ‘Japanese 
Alice masterpiece.’ 
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All the quotations from Japanese articles are translated by the 
author. 

I would like to acknowledge with gratitude the permission given to 
reproduce illustrations by the family of Shigeru Hatsuyama and the family of 
Arthur Rackham. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dear Editor, 

I was a little surprised by the letter from Fernando J. Soto in The 
Carrollian Spring 1999, concerning my ‘supposed statements’ at the Oxford 
Conference about Lewis Carroll’s nonsense. Mr Soto wonders whether there 
was ‘some mistake in the write-up’. Apart from suggesting that it is always 
better to consult a primary than a secondary source, I can only say: 

‘No mistake. Simply a quite mistaken interpretation by your 
correspondent. 

When speaking about “The Evidence’ I was not in fact talking about 
The Hunting of the Snark at all. | was specifically discussing the wonderful use 
of pronouns etc. in the poem “They told me you had been to her’. Mr Soto 
will recall that this poem has no title, but is reported by the King to be ‘the 
most important piece of evidence we've heard yet’. Hence I called it “The 
Evidence’. Let us remind ourselves of the first verse: 

They told me you had been to her, 
And mentioned me to him: 
She gave me a good character, 
But said I could not swim. 

I said to the audience that there was no way logically to make sense of 
the varying pronouns. ‘Believe me, I’ve tried and it can't be done’. | 
concluded that it was pure nonsense, and all the better for that. 

Turning to the excellent account by Sarah Stanfield of the interview with 
Dorothy Burch in the same issue, I am happy to say that I possess a copy of 
the People’s edition of Through the Looking-Glass, inscribed ‘Dorothy Burch, 
from the Author. May 26, 1896’. J like to think that this was given to 
Dorothy on the very day of Irene’s birthday party. Presumaby he gave a copy 
of the People’s edition rather than the better quality ‘6s. edition’, as the latter 
was out of print, following the rejection of the ‘60th thousand’ of 1893. 

I bought my copy from a shop in Guildford in about 1981, which would 
fit well with Dorothy’s death near Guildford in 1978. 

Yours sincerely 
Selwyn Goodacre 


Dear Editor, 

I have often wondered whether Lewis Carroll, as he strode across the 
Surrey Downs towards St Martha’s Church, recalled the old legend of 
St Martha. It is said that Martha sailed from Palestine to Provence, where 
she rescued the town of Terascon from a frightful monster. The author of a 
medieval Life of St Martha describes the beast: 

‘A monster, half of earth, half fish, it was taller and larger than a large bull; 
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it had the head of a tiger, the mane of a horse, the claws of a bear, the skin 
of a snake, the shell of a tortoise, and its teeth were as razors.’ 

The monster was called the Tarasque, which sounds a bit like a snark. 
Martha was able to tame the monster and lead it, tied with a ribbon, to the 
townsfolk who duly dispatched it. 

Now the coincidence. The last line of Carroll’s poem came into his head 
on 18 July 1874, just when the people of Terascon were dressing their 
fearsome wooden image of the Terasque to be led through the streets on St 
Martha's day, the 29th. The prettiest little girl in the village was chosen to 
lead it, holding a coloured ribbon in her hand. 

I believe the effigy of the Tarasque met with a fatal accident some time 
after Carroll’s day. But I found a picture of it in a nineteenth century travel 
book. It had a scaly body and bristling whiskers sticking out all over it. 
‘Distinguishing those that have feathers, and bite, from those that have 
whiskers, and scratch.’ 

All very flimsy and eccentric, but as likely as any other explanation of 
the Snark. It might just be that Carroll’s mind worked like this. 

Yours sincerely, 

Ivor LI. Davies 
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The Editor welcomes articles and letters for proposed inclusion in The 
Carrollian. Contributions should be typed in single spacing on A4 size 
paper using one side of the page only. They should be submitted in duplicate, 
and wherever possible should be accompanied by an IBM compatible disk 
containing the article. Submissions should be addressed to: 

Anne Clark Amor, 

16 Parkfields Avenue, Kingsbury, London NW9 7PE. 


If authors wish to abbreviate the titles of Lewis Carroll's chief works, they are 
asked to follow our standard convention: 


Alices Adventures in Wonderland < Alices Adventures 
Through the Looking-Glass : Looking-Glass 
The Hunting of the Snark : The Snark 
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